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EDITORIAL 


A CATHOLIC MIND is the vital need of the world to-day. 
Action of any sort is directed by a mind of some sort, and 


if Catholic Action is to be a reality it must be the outcome 
of a Catholic mind, a mind, that is, informed with Catholic 
Truth. Such a mind can best be developed in organized 
groups of men and women eager to learn and selfless in their 
devotion to a common cause. The recent Congress of the 
Third Order of St. Dominic, held in Oxford, provided an 
encouraging example of the willingness of lay Catholics to 
develop such a corporate unity, governed by a single appre- 
hension of objective truth covering the whole of human life. 
The Dominican Tertiaries form an organized unit, consisting 
of men and women of all classes and conditions, able and 
ready to take a part, as required by the Hierarchy, in the 
Apostolate of Catholic Action; and there are other organized 
units, too numerous to mention, capable of similar activity. 
It is not a question of specialized knowledge or expert train- 
ing; the primary and essential need for all of them is what 
we have called the ‘‘Catholic mind,’’ a mind which has 
absorbed Catholic Truth at its source. This truth is Catholic 
in more than the technically religious sense (though it is 
necessarily based on that); it is Catholic in the sense of 
covering everything with which the human mind can come 
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into contact; and it is found to be not a theory but a person, 
the Person of the Divine Word through Whom all things 
were made. In this Divine Prototype of creation is alone to 
be found the norm of truth in respect of all things made; in 
Him alone, therefore, is to be found the guarantee of that 
Catholic mind of which we speak, and the humanity of the 
Incarnate Word is the appointed way. Let this mind be in 
you which was in Christ Jesus, and truth is assured in every 
branch of life and human activity. 


BLACKFRIARS, dedicated to the cause of Catholic Truth, 
must deal with a wide range of apparently heterogeneous 
subjects. Amongst others, questions of Art and Beauty have 
frequently been expounded, and this was in no sense a mere 
sop to the dilettante. Art, which is productive of beauty, 
and beauty, which is an attribute of the creature and there- 
fore of the Creator, assume a vital importance in relation to 
Catholic truth. For this reason we call attention especially 
to two articles in the present number. Mr. Gill (who is, 
incidentally, a Dominican Tertiary) rightly speaks as one 
having authority upon, man’s creative faculty of beauty. 
This Godlike faculty in man develops with the development 
of his mind, and develops along true lines only when it is 
inspired by the beauty it is capable of producing. That 
appreciation, properly understood, is an appreciation of God 
Himself, through the medium of the Incarnate Word. This 
is the profound notion that forms the theme of the article 
Passage through Beauty, by Mr. Bernard Kelly, and is 
perhaps the most valuable contribution to the question of 
aesthetics yet published in BLACKFRIARS. It will more than 
repay the thought that it undoubtedly demands. Other 
articles in this number will be found to support the exposi- 
tions of these two masters, and should help materially 
towards the formation of that Catholic mind which is the 
inspiration of Catholic Action. 

EDITOR. 


We beg to call attention to a lecture, entitled L’ Intelligence 
et la Contemplation, to be given in French by the Rev. Pére 
Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., at The Lecture Hall, King’s 
Bench Walk, Temple, E.C., on Wednesday, September 11, 
at 8 p.m. Pére Garrigou-Lagrange is Professor of Theology 
in the Collegio Angelico, Rome, and is one of the greatest 
modern authorities on Mystical Theology. 
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PASSAGE THROUGH BEAUTY 


ID QUOD VISUM PLACET: “That which pleases when 
seen.”’ The simplicity of St. Thomas’s definition of beauty 
is bewildering, embarrassing; and the modern mind which 
cares so much for aesthetics is likely to be shocked to find that 
beauty, from which, for some at least, the remnants of all 
absolute values seem to hang, is dismissed in four ordinary, 
even commonplace words. The Thomist who seeks to show 
that this treatment of beauty is neither contemptuous nor 
insignificant is in danger of appearing to found a complex 
system of aesthetics on a base incapable of supporting any- 
thing of the sort; therefore of failing to convince. And it 
will probably be admitted that the phrase considered in itself 
seems almost to give carte blanche to the Thomist aesthe- 
tician. Its implications are immensely wide, but if a more 
acute examination of them is likely to reveal unexpected 
precisions it becomes a duty to make it. The folly is to 
attempt to prove things by lifting a phrase from St. Thomas. 
When our minds have grown in St. Thomas as our soil, our 
air and our sun, we shall be able to lift phrases without the 
imputation of uprooting them. 

Id. The beautiful is a thing. It is neither an abstraction 
nor a mere feeling, but an objective reality itself capable of 
causing. It bears within the definition the weight of a 
relative clause. It is not identified with our seeing, but, 
sentinelled by the unequivocal relative, stands up blunt as 
a post. Jd is the object, that in itself we see; it is not our 
personal reaction. 

Quod visum. It is the thing present to the eye potentially 
or in fact, not the effect of the thing as the mark in wax is 
the effect of the seal, but the thing itself, the thing seen. It 
is the object present in the intimacy of the senses, the seal 
imbedded in the wax. These are not the senses of the 
laboratory psychologist, abstracted from everything but 
their matter, they are the senses of the living person, 
ministers of the mind, whose vision is a phase of the mind’s 
vision. 
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That which is seen: the material eye, considered precisely 
as such,’ reacts to the surfaces of things, turns a light-image 
upside down on a screen inside the head. It does not see 
the thing. That which sees the thing is not even the faculty 
of sight which sees only coloured surfaces, but is the entire 
human person, the seeing mind which is also, mysteriously, 
the active principle of the bodily senses. We say ‘“‘I see a 
thing,’’ but ‘‘My eye sees the colour of a thing.’’ 

Placet. The sound of the word is bathetic, almost as if 
St. Thomas had said ‘‘that which makes you feel nice.’’ To 
be faithful, the whole phrase is present in this word and we 
must obviously understand from it the pleasure of the seeing 
mind. But what a poor word is our pleasure. And there is 
a bathos in the phrase of St. Thomas which we shall not 
easily escape. What have we come to expect from beauty, 
that the simplicity of a saint and doctor in its regard should 
fill us with dismay? 

“Beauty is truth, truth beauty’’—only God knows how 
much the poet saw, how much he really knew, when he said 
that. The affirmation, with a subunderstanding of the 
reasoning of Maritain in Art et Scolastique (c. v, L’ Art et la 
Beauté), gives a line of departure with a subsequent new 
approach to the problem. Beauty is lifted from the atmos- 
phere of what-it-feels-like-to-look-at-nice-things into the 
very sky of the transcendentals. The beautiful becomes 
objectively identified in the one, the true and the good, in 
being itself. It is a property of being, transcending cate- 
gories. It is, as I think Eric Gill would say, the intrinsic 
holiness of things, itself a certain proportion of truth and 
goodness.” 

There is no fundamental division of things into a black 
flock and a white flock, the fair and the squat. We can 
only divide quite frivolously into nice and nasty according 





1 Considered, that is, simply as organized matter. 

2 That is integritas, consonantia, claritas. The connection of 
wholeness with holiness is etymological, not merely a pun. ‘“Whole”’ 
or “‘hale’’ says the O.E.D. of the root word; and words do not suffer 
natural change of meaning altogether by accident. Holiness is 4 
kind of wholeness, but so is beauty. 
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PASSAGE THROUGH BEAUTY 


to our likes. Beauty is identified in being, and everything, 
in the measure that it is, is beautiful. In the measure that it 
is—the impulse to deify that which gives joy to the mind is 
arrested by the nature of being itself. For being is not one 
stuff like cheese. My being is not the being of God. Infi- 
nitely flexible, varied in the particularity of its each reci- 
pient, being is continuous by a proportion that escapes 
mathematics: a fundamentally hierarchic structure of the 
world. Tu solus sanctus: God alone is holy. But, save for 
the hyperbole of the saints, it is not true to say that the 
creature only half exists, is only half true, only half good: 
to the utmost of its created capacity the creature wholly is, 
is wholly true, is wholly good; but the creature, though its 
being fulfils all the nature of its creatureliness, cannot fulfil 
to the utmost the nature of being (secundum rationem 
formalem entis), therefore neither of goodness nor of truth, 
nor, following Maritain, of beauty. 

We find that the beautiful, id quod, is, among the objects 
of our experience, the thing itself complete in the separate 
autonomy of its being, admirable, delightful, precisely for 
what it is. It is a thing-in-itself, ‘‘sheer off, disseveral, a 
star’: Integritas—the wholeness of the thing! And con- 
sidered precisely as beautiful it is that complete being, 
admirable in itself, intrinsically related to our delight. 
Beauty is not a specious surface of things; it is a profound 
splendour of being. Neither is beauty a kind of demure 
devotional garment which things wear to make them accep- 
table to religious people. The beauty of childbirth as 
Epstein well knows does not depend on draperies. 

In an invaluable passage from A Portrait of the Artist as 
a Young Man, James Joyce, examining the three require- 
ments of beauty according to St. Thomas, rejects as 
“literary talk’’ the suggestion that claritas is a sort of other- 
worldly radiance shining through things in favour of its 
directer, profounder meaning, the intrinsic intelligibility of 
things themselves. We must face the autonomy of the 
particular existent as a condition sine qua non of its beauty. 





3 Page 242 in the Jonathan Cape edition. 
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The beautiful is not apprehended as such by having its 
position traced to a branch of the Porphyrian tree. It js 
apprehended in itself by a leap of the mind which trans. 
cends, without cancelling, the order of abstract reasoning. 

Visum: this is the key word to which we return. What 
is this vision in which the thing is delivered whole, ordered 
and blithely clear into the intimacy of the mind? Ou 
languagé has few words equal to the rigour of the needed 
examination. Apprehension—the word has, appropriately, 
a note of fear. Jntellectus, lovely word, from scholastic 
use, is the one word that must have pressed urgently on 
the mind of Saint Thomas for inclusion, only to be rejected. 
Why? Must our own “‘insight’’ also be rejected? and the 
tremendously valuable ‘‘inscape’’ coined by Father Hop- 
kins? The most general and commonplace of all, the word 
“‘seen,’’ remains unassailable; for precisely beneath the 
most general, the most inescapable of our words lie the 
profoundest depths of our being. The refinement of poets 
and philosophers are searchlights shining into the abyss of 
significance which underlies such commonplaces as {o be, 
to do, to live, or such a word as ever. 

Visio is of the eye also, and of the mind. Jntellectus 
which is of the mind only is precisely the word St. Thomas 
did not use. What then does the eye see? Consider this 
delicate flesh in which the mathematics of opticians are alive. 
In this dark hollow sheltered by the flesh of the head, light 
itself becomes lucid, an unimaginable transmutation. In it 
the intolerable mathematics of the sky become flesh for our 
seeing. The lucid bodiliness of things seen begins here as in 
a source of our tolerable knowing. It is not merely that 
the eye as the intellectual type of our senses is a convenient 
arrangement for our mental contact with the world; it is 
rather that our senses are so necessary, so integral, to the 
acts of the human person that without them our knowledge 
is the beating of a stone upon a stone, our mind a spirit 
empty of intuition, a metaphysical point in the black night 
of creation. 

Apprehension: it is the trembling of the mind in the grasp 
of the real. The soul, it must be insisted again, is form of 
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PASSAGE THROUGH BEAUTY 


the body, its active principle, actus corporis‘ says St. 
Thomas, that by which the body has its being. The senses 
are not something quite physically separate and tacked on 
to our minds.® It is true that we are to be separated from 
our bodies by death, but death is a privation and the result 
of sin. The blessed dead await with what impatience we 
cannot guess the Resurrection of the last day. And the 
soul’s existence is not discontinuous in time, confined to 
the high lights only in the chiaroscuro of consciousness. It 
continues in twilight and the dark and is intimate beyond 
our belief in the physical processes of living.6 We appre- 
hend. That which is beautiful, the thing we now grasp, has 
already invaded us beyond our knowledge: our soul has 
already lived beneath consciousness the phrase of being 
which now knocks for recognition at the door of our mind. 
It is an assignation, a tryst, a meeting with a note of terror. 
Had our mind, which is virtually all things according to the 
philosopher, thought to possess for its own the being it now 
beholds (apprehension—a fearful seeing), now is the moment 
of renunciation. Had our senses thought to live this phrase 
of being as a mode of their sleepy activity, now is the 
moment of separation: a first childbirth, the thing which 
is the object of our vision delivered into the respect of the 
mind. The mind too awakes into the thing seen as into an 
air of freedom and of challenge; for beauty, itself a kind of 
freedom—integritas, is seen freely, not in a manner of 
enslavement. 

Intellectus: the seeing of the awakened mind succeeds the 
mysterious apprehension of the mind sleeping in the senses. 
There is no cancellation; the awakening is into a recogni- 
tion, not a contradiction. There has been renunciation 
certainly, renouncement of the sleepiness of sense rather 
than of its activity, of the smothering selfishness of feeling 





4 Literally ‘‘the act of the body,’’ but act here is not the same as 
action; it is rather the ‘‘principle of actuality.’’ 

5 There are two facile errors to be avoided, (a) that that which is 
metaphysically distinct is therefore physically separate, (b) that that 
which is physically united is metaphysically indistinguishable. 

§ The anima vegetativa, sensitiva and intellectiva; these are not 
three souls but one. 
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rather than of feeling itself. Now we have the naked vitality 
of sensation informed by the lucid act of the mind. No 
longer is sense-knowledge the principle of act, but the mind’s 
own act, infinitely simpler and more intimate, contains it 
and fulfils it, for the mind in its act of knowing is, more 
perfectly, all that the senses imply. The mind sees. As 
the intimacy of the act is greater out of all measure than the 
intimacy of sense-life, so is the mind’s recognition of the 
wholeness and the separateness of its object immeasurably 
more complete. For the recognition of the otherness of 
things is so necessary to the mind’s act that without it there 
can be no knowledge, only growth. 

If the senses must renounce the static self-satisfaction of 
their own mode of living for the sake of apprehending the 
beautiful, the mind too must stand forth from itself, re- 
nouncing the pleasure of its own self-regulated activity for 
that delight which is identified in the profoundest being of 
the object to be seen. And God saw all the things that He 
had made, and they were very good. It is that being itself 
is delightful, and each created thing is a separate delight. 

That the apprehension of beauty involves necessarily 
mortification, a pruning of the senses, has been observed. 
We shall go no further without a certain mortification of 
the mind. Beauty is not a sensuous glamour, neither is it 
a logical descant upon things. It is not a link in the chain 
of discursion and rumination of which our mental life is 
largely composed, but has the character of originality, of 
freshness. It is not one of a train of concepts but a reality 
at which we halt. It is the thing itself intrinsically pro- 
portioned to our seeing, but this is a kind of seeing whose 
term is delight, not explanation; not even comprehension 
either, for the greater the mystery the greater very often is 
the mind’s delight. 

It is as if the mind, to make immediate and delightful 
contact with being, were under the compulsion of a complete 
if momentary defencelessness in an abandonment to being, 
without reserve or presupposition. It must make a leap out 
of the derivative courses of the reason, and is aware of peril. 
It must make an act of faith in being, unprescribed by 
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PASSAGE THROUGH BEAUTY 


propositions, lay momentarily aside all its verbal certainties 
for the sake of a certainty deeper than concepts. Such an 
act is incomprehensible in the ordinary circuit of the reason. 
It is an act of love. Without this element of love the prob- 
lem of beauty, its impulse and its delight, remain funda- 
mentally inexplicable. 

We have seen that the apprehension of beauty, beginning 
in the senses, themselves informed by the soul, their active 
principle, awakes the deeper, more searching activity of the 
mind; that a point of crisis is reached in the mind’s acute 
appreciation of the wholeness and the otherness of the object 
of its vision. The mind awakes into respect of the thing as 
a separate existent wholly worthy of its admiration; by its 
free act of love it leaps the chasm which separates being 
from being; it awakes into the being of the thing. This is 
more than a sensitive awareness probed by metaphysics; it 
is a happening in the real order, in the world which meta- 
physics probes. 

It is worth suggesting that the act of love, a fling of the 
heart opening the gates of the real, may be a prerequisite 
not only to the experience of the beautiful as such but to any 
knowledge of the real that is not merely information. That 
the true may he vitally apprehended as a thing in itself, not 
merely deduced as the quality of a proposition, requires in 
the mind a spontaneous impulse, an act of freedom. If the 
will cannot love without a knowledge of its object, however 
mysterious, neither can the mind reach the real without a 
movement of love however indeliberate; for mind and will 
imply each other, and the most spontaneous act of the mind 
implies the most profound habitus of our being—the love of 
being for its own sake. It is only the derivatives of the 
treason that seem to work automatically. 

This is not to say that the derivatives of the reason are not 
implicitly present in the act by which beauty is enjoyed. 
Consonantia, the second requisite, demands that the con- 
stituents of being should be seen as harmoniously bound 
together in the thing. But this seeing is synoptic, not dis- 
cursive; not a matter of exhaustive enquiry but an imme- 
diate recognition of order and rightness, the ring of a good 
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half-crown. For beauty cannot be separated from rightness, 
that is truth, and from goodness. Ad rationem pulchri 
pertinet quod in eius aspectu seu cognitione quietetur 
appetitus.’ Beauty is a fruition, a fulfilment proportioned 
to our being, identified in something other than ourselves. 

The beautiful is the thing, not our act of apprehending 
it. Is this to say that every thing that may be an object of 
aesthetic experience is completely proportioned to our be- 
ing? As far as itself is concerned, yes. The poet’s skylark 
is wholly delightful. The poet too is wholly delighted in it, 
in the sense that he is not partly delighted and partly not. 
The delight is complete and integral. Total from the part of 
the thing, it cannot, for the same reason, exceed the crea- 
turely limitations of the thing. This is not delight to the 
fullest measure that delight can be in itself; it is a quite 
complete joy in the being of a skylark. It is arguable that 
we should not expect from beauty any less limited joys. The 
beautiful ‘‘has the nature of an end in itself,’’ says Thomas 
Gilby, and James Joyce has uttered a warning which we 
shall ignore only to our confusion. But if beauty ‘‘does not 
point beyond itself in the same way as an instructive notion 
does’’® may we not be thankful for that and then enquire 
in what way the beautiful does throw the mind upon abso- 
lute things? When Keats said, ‘‘Beauty is truth, truth 
beauty’’ he was not saying so much that the being of a 
Grecian urn is of such a kind as to give to the mind at once 
intelligibility and delight. He was saying: ‘‘The beautiful 
as such is absolutely identified in the true.’’ Otherwise he 
would have had no business to add, ‘‘that is all ye know on 
earth, and all ye need to know.’’ 

Only one thing is absolutely an end in itself. That one 
thing is God. It is not so much that the creature is relative, 
that is the concern of metaphysics; it is rather that the 
creature, for all the wholeness, the delightful integrity of its 





7 It belongs to the very meaning of beauty that in the sight or 
knowledge of it desire should be set at rest. Sum. Theol., LIL, 


q. 27, a. I ad 3. 
8 Thomas Gilby, O.P., Poetic Experience. The debt of the present 
writer to this important essay will be obvious. 
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PASSAGE THROUGH BEAUTY 


being, is in itself a variant of a theme of lack. Only its crea- 
tureliness is really complete; being, truth, beauty, are propor- 
tioned to that. But this is a completeness resting on infinite 
supports against a background of the derisive infinities of 
mathematics. There are so many skylarks. We had de- 
manded that our one bird should fill the sky. A contradic- 
tion of fact and the mind’s demand. The poet evades it by 
pretending the lark is not a bird at all but a spirit, and his 
evasion ruins him, skylark and all, in the horrible line, 
“Bird thou never wert.’’ 

We know by abstracting from the conditions of the real 
that all things have a first cause and that cause is God. This 
proposition is verified not in a metaphysical system, not in 
the authority of St. Thomas, but in things as they really 
exist. If this were not so our abstraction would be so much 
fatuity. And the end of things is God. The verification is 
equally realistic. It is necessary to note that the relations 
of things in an orderly cosmography are no immediate help. 
God is not identified in a map of the universe. What we 
seek is the name by which things name God, the immediate 
relation of each finite particular to the Creator; and that 
relation, though distinguished formally from the thing, is 
identified with the essence of the finite as such. 

The world is God’s external utterance—news of God. The 
words from Gerard Hopkins are not a pious metaphor. They 
are the strictest possible truth. But the world is concrete; 
itis not an instructive notion. In apprehending the physical 
concrete, therefore, we apprehend God’s external utterance. 
We are not led from one to the other. The world is God’s 
external utterance, not merely connected with it. 

Beauty in its intrinsic nature, by its three marks, integ- 
ritas, consonantia, claritas (wholeness, harmony, radiance), 
is identified absolutely in the Holy Trinity, quae per omnia 
opera sua significationis suae sparsit indicia.? That by 
which beauty comes into our minds, claritas, is more proper 
to the Son, the Eternal Word, Lumen de Lumine. Thinking 
of beauty, therefore, we think of Jesus Christ. Properly 





9 De Civitate Dei, Lib. XI, c. xxiv. 
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too, for He intended it, becoming Himself beautiful with the 
beauty that we see through the eyes. 

God the Utterance of God, the Son of the Father, con- 
substantial in the mystery of Three Persons Who are yet 
more One than the indivisible angels are, has an external 
utterance, this world, which bears more deeply than its own 
identity-with-itself the character of the uttered-of-God. The 
uttered-of-God which is not God rests upon the Uttered-of- 
God Who is God. The relation of the creature to God is 
therefore in the heart of the creature an infinite lack con- 
ditioned by an infinite intimacy. 

Beauty according to our mode of knowing it is beauty in 
patria or beauty in via, beauty of the Beatific Vision or 
beauty met by us on our way to eternity. Both concern us. 
The identification of beauty in patria with beauty which is 
God, and of beauty in via with beauty which is not God, is 
too facile to be accepted. Ego sum via: I am the Way, said 
the Incarnate Word. Beauty both by its subjective and its 
objective nature leads the mind to Christ in a way that 
eludes the final explanation of the reason. That the theo- 
logian should be suspicious of this manner of approach is 
natural and to some large extent salutary. But the theo- 
logian would be of the first to grant that the reason must 
sometimes stand aside to enable the whole man moved by a 
spontaneous inclination of the will to make the passage 
through thought to reality. The act of faith includes such 
an inclination. And it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
the real approach to beauty may need something at least 
akin to the act of faith. 

Beauty is a splendour of being, not merely of those rela- 
tions of being that the reason can with most assurance 
abstract from the real world: and the being of the creature 
in the utmost concretion of its reality is ineffably identified 
with its relation to the Creator, the name by which it names 
God. This relation is not only a relation of lack, the hunger 
of the finite for the infinite; it has also a positive element. 
We know the ontological chasm which separates the creature 
from God, but we know also that God by virtue of His 
immensity is more intimate to each particular creature than 
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PASSAGE THROUGH BEAUTY 


the creature is to itself. We have seen that the gap between 
the world and the human mind is bridged by an act of love 
(a spontaneous act arising from the deepest habitus of our 
being). The abyss of the infiite that swings on the further 
side of each created thing is also bridged by love, but this is 
Divine love, love which proceeds from God and is His act, 
not ours. But ours also by participation, and that through 
Christ. 

Into this mystery as into a vortex of incredible power and 
beauty the mind is drawn by beauty, the beauty of the crea- 
ture. The mind staggers, hardly daring to know that in the 
toils of such mystery a guess is more fecund than a reason; 
that in the austerity of the abyss the only criterion, the only 
medium left to us is nothing of our own but is that love in 
which the Father is beloved of the Son, the Son of the 
Father from the beginning: that love in which the flesh of 
our humanity was made Flesh of the Incarnate Word. For 
with that vision by which our humanity is made adequate 
to beauty we see nothing save in the person of Christ, we 
see nothing save the beauty of Christ to which the splendour 
of each created thing is a swift approach. 

BERNARD KELLY. 


Note.—It was not in the possible scope of this essay to do what 
would take many years and many volumes to do, that is, examine 
in all its implications the problem of beauty and of its ultimate 
identification in the second Person of the Holy Trinity. Perhaps 
this will be done one day by someone who loves God well enough 
and has the necessary intellectual qualifications. But it was pos- 
sible to make hints and suggestions, and most of the arguments 
here are obviously not much more than that. The most important 
arguments have been dropped at that point where to continue 
them would have exceeded the scope of a hint. This point at 
which they are dropped is for some a point of warning also. The 
theologian should not find it difficult to recognize which of the 
more categorical statements are made in the sense of dico sine 
assertione.—B. K. 
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THE VALUE OF THE CREATIVE FACULTY IN MAN! 


WHAT is the nature of Man—‘‘Quid est homo? . . . Con- 
stituisti eum super omnia opera manuum tuarum.”’ In what 
is this superiority? ‘‘I have said you are gods.’’ In what 
way are men as gods? What do we know of God? Credo 
in Deum . . . creatorem coeli et terrae. Creatorem—what 
does create mean? The Shorter Oxford Dictionary says: 
to bring into being; to cause to exist; to form out of nothing; 
to originate. 

Now the existence of anything is dependent upon four 
causes. Take for example this table. (1) There is something 
that makes tables tables and not candlesticks; this kind of 
thing, not another kind. But, further, as an individual 
thing: this particular table and not that; a table like this 
one and not like that one—what makes tables tables, and 
this particular table this particular shape is the formal cause 
and without that cause this table would not exist. 

(2) It is made of wood. If there were not this piece of 
wood, this table would not exist. That is the material cause. 

(3) It is made. Its makers used their knowledge and skill 
as carpenters or machine-minders . . . and they used saws 
and chisels and planes and the power of their bodies or of 
machines. That is the efficient cause. 

(4) Why did they make this table? This table does some- 
thing—it supports things. They had a purpose in view when 
they made it (if only to make money by selling it). Whatever 
purpose it was that caused them to make it, that is the final 
cause. 

So the created thing has four causes of existence and there 
is first of all the creative imagination. To create: primarily, 
to ‘‘imagine,’’ as we say, what does not otherwise exist. For 
to take material and manipulate it to a certain end, to take 
wood and saw it in order to make a table, results in nothing 
unless the image of the table to be made exists first in the 





1 Substance of a lecture given to the Leicester Aquinas Society, 
June 17th, 1935. 
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THE VALUE OF THE CREATIVE FACULTY IN MAN 


creative imagination. This image is the formal cause (as 
existing in the maker’s imagination, the extrinsic formal 
cause; as existing in the thing once made, the intrinsic for- 
mal cause).” 

Man is like God in respect of this creative imagination. 
For the creative imagination does not merely discover what 
already exists; its creates what does not already exist. Not to 
use the imagination is to be less than human. If the images 
it creates do not otherwise exist, then the agent or cause of 
their existence is responsible for their existence. And as the 
activity which produces them is an intellectual activity, to 
deprive people of it is to reduce them to a ‘“‘sub-human 
condition of intellectual irresponsibility.’’ That is the con- 
dition of men in our Industrialism. The factory ‘‘hand’’ as 
such is less than a man—he is simply a sentient part of the 
machinery. He is only a man when he is not working. 

But you can begin a different way. Quid est homo? 
You can begin, like an experimental scientist, with the 
footrule and the microscope and the weighing machine and 
Co. By an act of faith you can affirm the self-existence of 
what you call ‘‘matter,’’ and the real validity of your ex- 
periments. You can be a materialist, and worship power or 
energy instead of form. You can deny the formal and final 





2NOTE: the reader must be careful to distinguish what is here 
called the imagination from the imagination or phantasia 
of the scholastics, the ‘‘sort of storehouse of sense-impressions’ 
as St. Thomas calls it (I, 78, 4). This latter is a sensory 
faculty; its images are material images; its function is to 
take part as instrument of the mind, in the process of 
acquiring knowledge. But the human mind can do more than 
acquire knowledge. In a manner of speaking it chews up and digests 
its sense-impressions, and a new, hitherto non-existent ““image”’ is 
created. So that when we say a man has “‘imagination’’ we mean 
not merely that he registers his sense-impressions but that he creates 
images; and when a child draws or a poet ‘‘makes,’’ likeness to 
sensory appearance is the least important as well as the least obvious 
character of their productions. Now this creative ‘‘image’’ is not 
purely sensory; on the other hand, it is, as Maritain points out, not 
a purely intellectual form either, it concerns ‘‘not only the intellect 
but the imagination and sensibility of the artist . . . and for this 
feason cannot be expressed in concepts’’ (Art et Scolastique, p. 
278). This special use of the intellect, imagination and senses, then, 
s here called, in accordance with common English usage, 
“imagination.”’ 
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causes, and accept only the efficient and material causes, 
You can affirm that there are no forms—only matter . . 
no purposes or ends—only effects. This requires an act of 
faith greater than any made by Hindus or Christians. As 
H. G. Wells said: ‘‘By faith we disbelieve.’’ But that is not 
so difficult in our Industrial civilization for that civilization 
is itself one in which both formal and final causes are denied. 
To the bee, the hive has no ‘‘form.’’ To the bee, the ques- 
tion: ‘“What’s it all bloomin’ well for?’’ has no meaning 
and no answer. But English Industrialism unlike that of 
Russia (i.e., unlike that envisaged by the Communist Party) 
has not made the necessary ‘‘act of faith.*’ It is hampered, 
marred, by the straggling, ill-nourished but by no means 
dead remains of the civilization which preceded it. When Mr. 
Selfridge and Messrs. Vickers proclaim that England is a 
Christian country, their proclamation has the dregs of truth 
in it; for neither they nor their dehumanized employees have 
actually made the act of faith which true materialism 
demands. 

The creative faculty is that one which is the mark of man 
— it is the one which makes him like God. God created 
man ‘‘in His own image.’’ And the dynamic centre or core 
of the faculty of creation is the imagination. If you cannot 
imagine, then, whatever else you can do, you cannot create. 
But the word ‘‘imagination’’ (and the adjective ‘‘imagina- 
tive’) necessitates a certain apology to-day. Just as the 
words ‘‘father’’ and ‘‘mother’’ become obscene words in 
the ‘‘Brave New World’’—so the word ‘‘imagination’’ is, if 
not obscene, at least ridiculous to-day. And it carries with 
it a suggestion of vagueness and lack of discipline—of self- 
indulgence and softness. It suggests the opposite of ‘‘hard 
boiled.’’ If Tom Briggs the navvy or Bill Bones the 365th 
machine-minder in a boot factory show signs of imagination, 
they are more likely to get ‘‘the boot’’ than promotion. 

‘‘Where there is no vision the people perish.’’ And in 
a sort of spiritual death men carry on as automatons, 
‘“‘*hands,’’ employees . . . But as no means have yet been 
devised by which men and women can be doped and put on 
shelves during the hours when they are neither working nor 
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THE VALUE OF THE CREATIVE FACULTY IN MAN 


sleeping (for human beings cannot sleep more than about 
eight hours a day or work more than ten or twelve, and so 
there are about four hours of what we call ‘‘leisure’’ to be 
provided for) so we have to cater for those hours during 
which, while neither working nor sleeping, they tend to 
break away from the automatic and let their imaginations 
“rip,’’ imaginations entirely undisciplined and untrained 
because entirely unused. Then we talk about the arts and 
crafts. And the arts and crafts have become a sort of dope 
—the dope required to keep men and women entertained 
and quiet during their leisure hours. There are other dopes 
—the arts and crafts are only one kind—hiking, athletics, 
the cinema are other kinds. 

Now one of the main springs of energy among animals — 
and among human beings (for human beings are also ani- 
mals) is the sexual appetite. A consequence of the sexual 
appetite is the increase and multiplication of species. There 
is no escape from this at present. Males and females we 
are, and we have an insatiable appetite for one another. But 
this appetite can be disciplined and the dammed up energy 
can be allowed to overflow into other spheres. Normally it 
overflows into the sphere of necessary work. Throughout 
human history the necessary works of clothing and building 
and food producing or procuring and the making of furniture 
and utensils have received a great part of the power neces- 
sary for their enthusiastic carrying on from the unused 
sexual exuberance of man. There could never under any 
circumstances be full sexual satisfaction; by no arrangement 
of society could you arrive at sexual satiety, and this seems 
to be the clear arrangement of the Creator. There is the 
imagination; but the imagination by itself does not act 
materially. It must be stirred to action. The energy is 
provided by the exuberance of the sexual appetite. It is, so 
to say, an economical arrangement. ‘‘Nature’’ is full of such 
contrivances. For example, the domestic hen’s ability to 
lay many more eggs than could possibly survive as birds 
provides innumerable tables with one of the most perfect 
foods. There is no room for all the oaks which could be 
grown from all the acorns, but acorns make an admirable 
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poached egg for pigs. The human face has an apparatus 
called the eyes for grasping things at a distance. It has a 
thing called the nose for taking in air and grasping things 
by scent. It has a hole in the middle for taking in food. 
By combining all these and other contrivances we are able 
to put them to uses other than their immediate physical uses, 
We smile with our lips. We forget that we are smiling with 
the edges of a food hole—using its subtle and delicate mem- 
branes for a purpose foreign to their primary physical pur- 
pose—it is as though we did actually contrive to shoot the 
square root of 2 with a gun! In fact, in the economy of 
nature, the main source of the energy required for what we 
call ‘‘education and culture’’ is not the desire for knowledge 
or refinement but is the appetite for reproduction and the 
appetites for food, clothing and shelter. Thus men and women 
obtain not only the physical necessaries of life but spiritual 
food also—and both in a manner suitable to them. For not 
only does man ‘“‘not live by bread alone’’ but he is not 
satisfied by bread which is merely nourishing according toa 
chemical analysis. And, on the other hand, he cannot sup- 
port his earthly life simply by nourishing his mind; so 
paintings and sculptures, music and poetry must have a 
kind of usefulness. They must be in some way attached to 
earthly life and be part of it if they are to retain their vigour 
and not disintegrate and degenerate into pure abstraction 
and intellectual masturbation. ‘‘Art for Art’s sake’’ is as 
unhealthy as bread for bread’s sake. 

‘‘The value of the creative faculty’’ derives from the fact 
that that faculty is the primary mark of man. To deprive 
man of its exercise is to reduce him to subhumanity. It is 
not at all out of kindness to animals, the thing we call 
‘‘humanitarianism,’”’ it is not at all from motives of bene- 
volence that we demand scope for man’s creative faculty. 





3 The humanitarian is that kind of person who accepts the de- 
gradation of humanity which Industrialism involves, but wishes to 
ameliorate the lot of the degraded victims by factory legislation, the 
protection of children, the provision of safety regulations where 
machinery is used, the provision of medical clinics and uplifting 
entertainments, the spreading of contraceptive instruction and 
apparatus among what she calls the ‘‘working classes.’’ 
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THE VALUE OF THE CREATIVE FACULTY IN MAN 


It is first of all from motives of rebellion against an irrational 
and demoniac society—a society diabolical in its direction 
and destructive of the very nature of man. The value of the 
creative faculty is that its use enables man to save his soul— 
for without that faculty he has no soul to save. You cannot 
save the soul of an automaton; for an automaton has no 
saveable soul. When they say, when the Catholic priest 
says, ‘‘a man can be a very good Catholic in a factory’’ he 
is of course speaking the exact truth. . . . But it remains 
true that a man is as out of place in a factory as in a lightless 
dungeon, and that as continual darkness atrophies the eye 
so continual intellectual irresponsibility atrophies the crea- 
tive faculty and makes men less than men. If the popula- 
tions of our factory towns were not constantly recruited from 
the country they would wither intellectually as certainly as 
they wither morally and physically. A man can be a very 
good Catholic in a factory. Yes, but only so long as he 
remains a man. 

Some people in our curious society will say: What? You 
don’t mean to say people can’t be saved without the arts 
and crafts; you don’t surely mean that the arts and crafts 
are necessary to salvation? In reply, I might begin by ask- 
ing: What do you suppose the arts and crafts are for? There 
is an old saying that ‘‘women are saved by child-bearing.’’ 
And we may say that all men are saved by labour, for to 
labour is to pray. But the saying has no meaning if the 
labour is not the labour of men but of automatons. And it 
is not the labour of men when the men who do it are deprived 
of intellectual responsibility for it. The labour of bees is 
neither prayer nor praise, except that by their labour God 
praises Himself. In so far then as the works of men are not 
the product of the creative imagination, they are not pro- 
perly the works of men, and the labour that goes to their 
making is destructive of humanity and therefore destructive 
of their souls and inimical to salvation. 

Obviously, we have not yet achieved such a consumma- 
tion. We have not yet reduced industrial workers to a com- 
plete intellectual irresponsibility. I imagine that it would 
be impossible to do so. Men will certainly rebel before it 
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could be done. Our masters, the financiers and usurers, will 
all be bankrupt before their system can be perfected. A 
civilization founded upon avarice and the worship of power 
has in it the poison which will destroy it. ‘‘Men are not 
united except in things of the spirit’’ and they have denied 
the spirit. They have denied the formal and final causes. 

But the destruction of humanity is the goal of Indus- 
trialism. It is a goal it can never reach, but it is the goal at 
which it is directed. And even if it could be shown that no 
soul has yet been lost, a myriad souls have been maimed 
by it. 

You must note that in all this I am not speaking as a 
member of that peculiar class of persons called ‘‘artists’’— 
people who hanker after aesthetic satisfactions and who only 
value things on account of the aesthetic satisfactions they 
provoke. I do not decry aesthetic satisfaction, but I do not 
believe in arguing from it. If you said: ‘“There’s something 
wrong with Leicester; it’s got a putrid smell’’—I should 
say: ‘‘That’s pretty good evidence.’’ If you said: ‘‘There’s 
something wrong with Leicester; it’s so ugly’’—I should say 
that too was good evidence. But the trouble then would be 
that, whereas nearly everyone agrees about bad smells, no 
two people will agree about ugliness. In fact, you will find 
that most people who live in Leicester either don’t notice 
its ugliness or else they deny it. From my point of view 
Leicester is ugly. But from my point of view the whole 
civilization of Leicester is wicked and foolish, and its ugli- 
ness seems to me a natural and proper consequence. So | 
say, don’t let’s talk about beauty at all—let’s talk only 
about the good and the true, and let us assume, what seems 
to me self-evident, that there is not in fact any such thing 
as beauty as a separate quality in things; but that beauty is 
simply the manifestation, the radiance of truth and goodness 
combined. And so I say look after goodness and truth, and 
beauty will take care of itself. 

So I am not talking as an artist. I am not arguing as an 
aesthetician. I have no use at all for ‘‘art’’ as commonly 
understood to-day (Art with a large ‘‘A’’—the Fine Arts, 
the things put in museums and quite right too). I would 
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abolish the Fine Arts altogether. Music—let us sing in 
church, and at work, and at harvest festivals, and wedding 
parties, and all such times and places. . . . But let us 
abolish the concert hall. Painting and Sculpture—let us 
paint and carve our houses, and churches, and town halls, 
and places of business. . . . But let us abolish art galleries 
and Royal Academies and picture dealers. Architecture— 
let us employ builders and engineers, and let them be imbued 
with human enthusiasms and not be moved merely by the 
desire for money or by merely utilitarian standards. Poetry 
—let those who can write our hymns and songs and prayers. 
Let them write dirges for funerals and songs for weddings, 
and let them go about and sing to us or read to us in our 
houses. . . . But let us abolish all this high nonsense about 
poets who are ‘‘not as other men.’’ And let us abolish all 
the art schools and museums and picture galleries. 

“The artist is not a special kind of man—but every man 
isa special kind of artist’’—because every man, because he 
isa man, has the creative faculty, is a creature with imagina- 
tion. And a civilization which denies it, which thinks art is 
something special, that to be an artist requires special gifts— 
a civilization which condemns the majority of those engaged 
in the necessary work of the world to ‘‘a sub-human condi- 
tion of intellectual irresponsibility,’’ a civilization, there- 
fore, in which the primary and often the sole object of 
working is wages (as profits and dividends are the sole object 
of our employers) and all things are made for sale—such a 
civilization is vile and damned, and such a civilization is 
ours to-day. 

And because, in spite of everything, we are unable to 
deny ‘‘the value of the creative faculty,’’ for we remain 
men whatever degradations we suffer or inflict, we must 
even place a special value upon it—give it a special worship. 
We place the artist on a pedestal and teach him to thank 
God he is ‘‘not as other men are.’’ We make him into a 
hot-house flower and place his works in sort of temples called 
® museums and art galleries. We even make some artists into 
Lords and Knights . . . , 

And worst of all, we think that the creative faculty is a 
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special faculty, only possessed by special people, the special 
people called ‘‘artists.’’ Those who paint pictures and make 
sculptures, those who write music and poetry, and archi- 
tects! We think creation only means creating special things, 
we don’t realize that the creative faculty, the imagination, 
is necessary to the mere existence of humanity. The bank 
clerk and the shop assistant, the lorry driver, the doctor and 
the lawyer must have the creative imagination as much as 
those other workmen, the artists. You must imagine the act 
you are about to perform; you must see it as a thing made 
—a thing with ‘‘form’’ and ‘‘end.’’ If you do not so see it, 
it is not a human act. It is only to acts so seen, so imagined, 
that free will applies. And therefore it is only such acts that 
can merit praise or blame. 

So the creative faculty is not a special and peculiar gift. 
It is the common faculty of men—their distinguishing mark. 
And good politics are those which foster and encourage and 
develop human responsibility and enlarge the sphere of the 
creative imagination. And bad politics are those which 


discourage and diminish and destroy it. 

We are saved by good will, but we cannot see good with- 
out the creative faculty. So the value of the creative faculty 
is that it makes a man a man. And it is man who has been 
redeemed. 


Eric GILL. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE UNIVERSITY 


| LOVE of learning, or learning itself? Culture, or the acqui- 


sition of specialized knowledge? This is the great problem 
which faces every university in the modern age. Some, 
indeed, claim to have solved it to their own satisfaction. 
Others are still grappling with it. 

The problem has been created by the passage of time and 
the opening up of fresh fields of thought and knowledge. 
Applying equally to both the old and the new worlds, it is 
of universal importance, inasmuch that on the solution of it 
depends the future, not merely of our educational systems, 
but of our civilization itself. 

The university was essentially an invention of the Middle 
Ages, existing for one definite purpose. First and foremost 
it was a cultural institution; the acquisition of mere know- 
ledge, as such, was of secondary and almost negligible 
importance. Colleges, founded under the auspices of the 
Church, grew up with the one idea of turning out cultured 
men, scholars in the real sense of the word. 

To understand the present problem it is necessary to have 
a clear conception of these early universities. In the first 
place they existed for the benefit of the middle classes, who 
could not otherwise have acquired the culture necessary to 
equip them for the highest positions in the Church and the 
State. Without the universities culture would have been the 
prerogative of the wealthy—a state of affairs obviously con- 
trary to the teaching of the Church. 

Except for the Church’s control over heresy, the medieval 
university was a free society. That this control was both 
necessary and effective was amply demonstrated in the case 
of John Wycliffe, founder of the Lollards. It is certainly 
not true, as many Protestant historians maintain, that the 
control of the universities by the Church was so rigid as to 
stultify their best work. The Church rightly insisted on 
orthodox thinking in religious matters, but no restrictions 
were placed in the way of pioneers in other fields of thought. 

The subjects considered chiefly worthy of study by the 
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universities of the Middle Ages were Canon and Civil Law. 
The reason is not far to seek. All the early teaching was in 
the hands of Churchmen, and even after the Reformation 
the clerical tradition was carried on in the old-established 
colleges. The student was thus ensured of a thorough ground- 
ing in moral philosophy, and was far better equipped to face 
the world than the average undergraduate of to-day, whose 
learning lacks that solid foundation of morality which is so 
essential to the Christian life. 

The highest form of this cultural education was seen in 
the great residential universities, and has survived, with 
certain modifications, at Oxford and Cambridge to this day. 
Students lived together in close proximity and harmony with 
themselves and with their tutors. Numbers in those days 
being comparatively small, the family system, as it 
might justly be called, presented no great difficulties of 
organization. 

The Reformation brought about great changes in our 
university system. The dissolution of the monasteries struck 
at the financial stability of the colleges. No longer was it 
possible to cater for the middle classes—greatly reduced 
incomes did not permit it. The gaps thus created were filled 
by the upper classes, who could afford to pay for their 
education, and in a very short space of time the middle 
classes were completely ousted from the universities. This 
change, added to the stultification brought about by the 
numerous religious proscriptions of the post-Reformation 
era, resulted in the lethargy of the eighteenth century, when 
the teaching at the universities was not only poor in quality 
but was also lacking in quantity. 

The Reformation was also responsible for a complete 
change in the curriculum and ideals of the universities. The 
Classics replaced Canon and Civil Law. Intellectual attain- 
ment was substituted for moral philosophy. Culture was 
still the predominant aim, but the conception of what con- 
stituted culture had altered. The religious aspect gradually 
disappeared; its basis was now to be the philosophy of the 
pagan age. 

With the advent of politics into the intellectual arena, the 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE UNIVERSITY 


teaching of the universities became definitely immoral (in 
the real sense of the word). A knowledge of history was 
frequently necessary to enable a man to define his religious 
or political position with exactitude, and history became 
distorted to justify statements that were untrue. We thus get 
a tradition of history which, from its biassed nature, is of 
little value, in so far as it presents only one side of the case. 

It was not until the beginning of last century, when a 
university education became recognized as a suitable pre- 
paration for the Civil Services, that the universities recovered 
from their post-Reformation depression. Since then their 
progress has been phenomenal, due in no small measure to 
an epoch-making addition to the curriculum. 

It is extremely doubtful if the university authorities, when 
they admitted Science as a subject of approved study, 
realized the millstone they were hanging round the necks of 
their successors. Science in its numerous branches had long 
been an unofficial subject of study, and some of the greatest 
scholars of the classical period had turned their attention to 
it with success. But the great strides made in this subject 
at the beginning of last century made it only a question of 
time before official recognition was given, and science took 
its place in the university curriculum. 

Growing rapidly in importance, science soon outstripped 
all other subjects in practical value. Fresh universities 
sprang up, mainly concerned with the teaching of science, 
and with no pretence at culture. Culture, in fact, is impos- 
sible to combine with a specialized syllabus designed to 
impart the maximum amount of knowledge in the minimum 
of time. Accordingly the modern universities were able to 
dispense with the residential qualifications imposed by the 
old seats of learning, and were thus enabled to concentrate 
their whole energies on teaching. Larger classes becoming 
the order of the day, a new technique developed that tended 
still more to oust the cultural aspect. 

How did the old universities react to the new movement? 
Essentially conservative in all things appertaining to educa- 
tion, they opposed the scientific desire for knowledge by 
every means in their power, giving way stubbornly and 
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grudgingly only when the weight of competition forced 
them to grant some additional concession. 

“‘Science is opposed to culture.’’ This was the early cry 
of the schoolmen, and to some extent they were right. Many 
aspects of science are definitely anti-cultural, and it is only 
by viewing the realm of science as a whole that its proper 
place in a scheme of cultural education can be assessed. 
This, unfortunately, the universities did not do—to their 
great discomfiture in after years. 

Another factor in the problem, and one frequently lost 
sight of, is the modern system of primary and secondary 
education. The bad old days, when education was the pre- 
rogative of the wealthier classes, have gone, never to return. 
Education has been thrown open to all, and the whole 
system has been revolutionized as a result. 

The working class child, possessed of a first class brain, 
and actuated by an insistent desire to get on in life, can 
enter the university to-day and compete with his wealthier 
brethren on favourable terms. Time is the vital factor in his 
case—the sooner he can obtain his degree, the sooner will 
he be able to support himself in the world. He has no time 
—in the majority of cases it is doubtful whether there is 
even the inclination—for cultural pursuits. The old leisurely 
method of cultural education has completely disappeared. 
The individual in search of culture finds himself stranded in 
the sluggish backwater of a swiftly moving stream. 

What has been the reaction of the universities to these 
changed conditions? In the case of the modern universities, 
most of them came into being to meet the demand caused by 
the new conditions themselves. This applies to the universi- 
ties of the Colonies and the United States as well as to those 
of our own country, which eliminated the cultural aspect 
from their curricula at their inception. But to the older 
universities of Europe the problem is real and vital. Are 
they to sacrifice the culture and tradition of centuries for 
what may (it is impossible to say with any degree of cer- 
tainty) turn out to be a passing phase? Or stand firm by 
their traditions, and risk the avalanche that may envelop 
them? 
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To some extent Oxford and Cambridge have met the 
problem with a compromise. College accommodation being 
limited, they have accepted students who live in lodgings in 
the town. The authorities maintain, what is not true in 
effect, that they have the same control over students in 
lodgings as they have over those in college. The fact remains 
that some sacrifice of culture has been made. 

The old cultural idea of the university remained until 
recent years in the Entrance Examinations, a knowledge of 
Latin and Greek being essential qualifications, without which 
no person could become a member of the university. But 
latterly this has been modified by the deletion of Greek, and 
the conditions of the examination itself have destroyed the 
last vestiges of culture it ever possessed. It is a rather curious 
fact that even the modern universities, with no pretence at a 
cultural ideal, also insist on this relic of classical times, 
which serves no useful purpose beyond keeping numbers 
within the limits of requirements of the university concerned! 

As is only to be expected, the universities have always 
held leading places in our educational system, and have, by 
virtue of their general examinations, actually framed the 
curriculum of all our schools. The School Certificate and 
kindred examinations represent the last stand of the univer- 
sities for a minimum amount of cultural instruction in the 
schools. Unfortunately they have themselves helped to 
destroy their ideal, by the continual lengthening of the 
syllabuses, with the result that the modern syllabus does not 
leave any time for culture—results are the only things that 
count in an examination, and can the teacher be blamed if 
he concentrates on cramming the growing mind with as 
much information as possible in the time at his disposal? 
The real meaning of this information, and how it is to be 
applied to life, is left for the pupil to discover for himself in 
after years! 

Culture does not necessarily mean the accumulation of 
large quantities of uncorrelated knowledge. Any system of 
education that aims at being cultural must consider both 
sides of the question. The acquisition of a certain amount of 
knowledge may be, and is, important, but equally important 
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is the knowledge of how to use our leisure. Modern educa- 
tion makes no attempt to train the growing mind to use the 
time of leisure profitably—in fact, the student of to-day has 
no time left for mental leisure, so great is the demand and 
the necessity for the acquisition of more and still more 
knowledge. No provision is made for that wide reading 
which is so essential for a true conception of life. 

This is the one great handicap that the university graduate 
has to overcome when he, or she, goes out into the world. 
The university man may have a far more extensive know- 
ledge of his subject than his less fortunate brethren, but he 
lacks the experience necessary to apply it. Unfortunately 
his training has been such that he does not know how best 
to obtain this missing factor. Disillusioned, he finds he has 
to tread the bitter path of learning by experience—his years 
at the university have been wasted! 

Contrast the self-educated man. He has learnt the essen- 
tial facts of life at the age when he is most able to assimilate 
them. The specialized knowledge he has acquired in his 
leisure hours—often at considerable sacrifice to himself. But 
he has the foundations of culture. His learning is acquired 
because he wants it; the love of learning, and not learning 
for its own sake, has actuated him. He has learnt to use his 
leisure wisely, and because of this will always possess an 
advantage over the university man who does not know how 
to use his leisure. In the same way the hand-made article of 
industry will always be superior to the mass-production 
article of a machine. 

Recent years have seen a growing dissatisfaction at the 
requirements of the school examinations, and business men, 
in particular, are demanding a school curriculum based on 
more practical lines. The solution would appear to be the 
realization, by the universities, that culture and the accumu- 
lation of specialized knowledge are things apart. A deter- 
mined stand now will ensure at least some degree of culture 
to our children. 

Simplification, and not extension, of syllabuses is the only 
way by which the genuine student can acquire the culture 
which is at present denied him. This step, entailing, as it 
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undoubtedly would, severe financial sacrifice to the universi- 
ties themselves, would be a grand gesture to a world full of 
materialism and realism, and would give a fresh ideal to the 
thousands of weary souls who see only futility in life. 

On the answer hangs the future of our civilization. The 
great civilizations of antiquity fell into ruin and decay when 
they neglected culture for materialism. Must we follow in 
their footsteps? Our civilization, potentially the greatest 
that the world has ever known, has reached the parting of 
the ways. Forgetful of the fact that culture has always been 
bound up with religion, the present laxity of genuine reli- 
gious thought among the community has done much to foster 
the idea that culture is no longer necessary. Truth to tell, 
culture has been ousted by the cult of materialism. Idealism, 
the backbone of all culture, has been thrust to one side. 

Whether this eclipse is to be temporary or permanent 
depends largely on the universities. They have a great bur- 
den to shoulder, but a great tradition to sustain them. They 
disseminated culture in a barbarous age, preserving it 
against all assaults. Can they meet the present challenge, 
which is one of brain and mind? 

In one respect the universities are worse off to-day than 
they were in the Middle Ages—they lack the ideal that reli- 
gion, as exemplified by the Catholic Church, used to give 
them. Religious thought at the modern university is in a 
state of chaos. It lacks co-ordination and unity. No attempt 
is made to link up education and religion. While admitting 
that a return to the old religious conditions of the universities 
is impossible, they could at least insist on a greater degree 
of religious instruction, based on fundamentals, and avoid- 
ing controverted dogma. Whatever the cost, the universities 
must regain those Christian principles and ideals on which 
our civilization is based. 

Education without an ideal, without an aim. Whither can 
it lead? Too long the universities have been imbued with 
the spirit of the Church of England—the spirit of compro- 
mise. Now the time for compromise is past—a bold decision 
isnecessary. Delay will simply mean the problem (already 
intensified by modern conditions of sex equality in educa- 
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tion) becoming so acute as to be incapable of solution. 

The admission of girl students to the universities was, from 
the cultural point of view, a retrograde step. The average 
“‘undergraduette’’ has no pretensions to culture; she ceases 
to be truly feminine; her outlook on life becomes hard and 
cynical. The consequences are far-reaching. More materia- 
listic than the average youth of the same age, she creates 
a false impression on the mind of the undergraduate—an 
impression that he takes with him when he goes out into the 
world. Seldom do we find a young graduate with an idealistic 
conception of the opposite sex! To him, femininity has 
ceased to mean anything. Can we wonder, then, at the 
laxity of morals which exists among the younger members 
of the educated classes? When intellectual attainment is 
the only criterion, it is not surprising that the infinitely more 
important moral virtues are forced into the background. 

While it is true to say that the devout Catholic is far 
better off than Protestant neighbours, it is a sad fact that 
many Catholics at all the universities lose the fine freshness 
of their Faith at the time when they need it most. This is 
more noticeable among the women than the men, but the 
conditions are the same for both sexes. Continual close 
contact with the forces of materialism dulls the idealism that 
the Faith alone can give, and this, combined with an almost 
complete divorce of university education from their religion, 
creates a state of mind that only the very strong can over- 
come. 

The ideal solution, from a Catholic point of view, would 
be a Catholic University. This may sound fantastic and 
impracticable, but the time will come when we shall have to 
take the step, if we hope to triumph over the forces of 
decadence that even to-day are threatening to engulf the 
coming generation. The great struggle of the future, on the 
result of which the fate of our civilization will depend, is 
already defined; Catholicism versus Materialism. Admit 
this, and the need for a Catholic university becomes evident. 

The world expects a higher standard from Catholics than 
from any other body. Here we have the chance of setting 
an example that a tired and jaded world will be only too 
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eager to copy. The masses are waiting for a definite lead. 
Since Protestantism has failed to provide education with an 
ideal, we must supply the deficiency. Courage of the highest 
order will be necessary, but the Faith that has nurtured and 
inspired men of courage in the past can still produce sons, 
and daughters too, capable of carrying out this great project. 

The fate of civilization hangs in the balance. The time for 
compromise is past. Let us only admit, what is patently 
true, that Culture and the Catholic religion have always gone 
hand in hand, and our duty is clear. A bold decision is 
necessary, and the sooner it is taken, the sooner will the 
world be able to look ahead with equanimity to an era of real 
peace, based not on fear, but on the truest principles of 
culture and humanity. 

S. WALTER YEOMANS, M.A. 
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SCHOOL AND STAGE 


IN the programme of ‘“The Field is Won,”’ the play recently 
performed in honour of our new English Saints, the mime 
is referred to as ‘‘a means of education.’’ Although the 
phrase was inserted to appease the taxer of entertainments 
(thus saving many pounds to the producer) it is also true if, 
by education, we mean the drawing out of what is there and 
not the hammering in of what is not already present in the 
child’s being. Mime is the art of sign language, a language 
which existed even before the Tower of Babel and must last 
as long as man has the power of movement and sense of 
sight. It is used by Almighty God and is the daily language 
of His Church. It is also the daily language of policemen, 
publicans, soldiers, schoolmasters and others who command 
or serve. It is seen at crossroads, on the cricket field, in 
Mayfair and in Wapping; it varies from the ‘‘long nose’’ of 
insult to the kiss blown from a carriage window. It has to 
be a complete language for the Deaf and Dumb covering all 
occasions of human intercourse. In international conferences 
among those so afflicted there is no need for an interpreter, 
even though the conventional signs of one country do not 
tally with those of another; their sense of perception becomes 
so highly developed that, to an outsider, it would seem the 
‘‘speakers’’ were reading thought rather than understanding 
gesture. When I trained American Indians in New Mexico 
it was as easy to deal with those who could not understand 
what I said as with the others who could, because we were 
only concerned to express ourselves in silence. But anyone 
who has journeyed in a foreign country knows how much can 
be accomplished without being instructed in its tongue. 
In speaking of the educational value of mime I do not 
suggest the addition of a deaf and dumb language to an 
already over-burdened school curriculum. Doubtless in 
places like London, where mechanically driven vehicles 
make so clamorous a noise, it may become a necessity ; but, 
even here one can hear oneself speak during 75 per cent. and 
understand a near neighbour’s remarks during 47 per cent. 
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SCHOOL AND STAGE 


of the day and the greater part of the night! The time to 
offer a method of communication which may supersede 
speech in ordinary life is not yet; but for the exposition of 
certain subjects in a classroom the young are prepared to 
welcome silences and to learn part of their religion and 
history without words. 

In our apprehension of events we are much influenced by 
a repetition of the familiar. For instance, in such a story 
as that of King Alfred and the cakes the incident is remem- 
bered because even modern electric ovens may burn cakes 
to the annoyance of the cook. The burnt cakes of the ninth 
century are fixed in our memories by those of the twentieth. 
We remember princes murdered in the Tower because their 
bodies were hidden under stairs—a familiar object still. We 
see the death of King Harold more certainly than that of 
Nelson because an arrow has qualities of shape denied to a 
bullet. Queen Elizabeth is a better known figure even than 
Queen Victoria—because of her ruff and the pageantry of 
her skirts. Let any schoolmaster check out the theory in 
his next class by asking the boys to write down what they 
remember of English History. He will be rewarded with a 
series of pictures, besides those I have mentioned, beginning 
with Boadicea in a chariot, including Knut and the waves, 
somebody escaping from Oxford in the snow, the murder of 
St. Thomas 4 Becket, King John in the Wash, the Black 
Prince, Robin Hood, the Field of the Cloth of Gold, the 
burning of Latimer and Ridley with a candle not to be put 
out, Sir Walter Raleigh’s cloak, Plymouth Hoe and the 
Armada, the beheadings of Mary Queen of Scots and 
Charles I, Oliver Cromwell and the baubel, Charles II up 
a tree, Nell Gwyn and her oranges, the taking of Quebec, 
the Black Hole of Calcutta, Gladstone with an axe and, 
possibly, the orchid and eyeglass of a Chamberlain. Con- 
stitutions of Clarendon, Star Chambers, Declarations of 
Right and Independence, Acts of Parliament together with 
poets, philosophers and plutocrats will not frequently be 
mentioned. 

The remembered persons and incidents are those which 
can be reconstructed in the mind in pictures, they must have 
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visibility even to the exclusion of the dramatic. In the 
incidents cited and their like there would be no need to 
reinforce the matter of them with mime but for the fact that 
the pictures are isolated. Many may be of major importance 
in ‘‘our rough island’s story’’ but all are valueless without 
the why and wherefore of cause and effect. The link between 
the remembered thing and its origin is to be found in action, 
a character must come from somewhere intending to do 
something for an end which may or may not be achieved 
but must at least be known. 

Whatever may be the consequence of an incomplete 
understanding of our national history there can be no ques- 
tion as to the disadvantage and even disaster in a corre- 
sponding ignorance of our religion. Our Lord found it 
necessary to teach by parables (moving pictures), the 
Church in buildings and services shows forth the essentials 
of our faith in action—from the elevation of the Host to the 
cheapest picture of the ‘‘Stations,’’ and there is nothing to 
prevent us from extending the principle into school and 
college. 

The power of the picture being so great when recreated 
in the mind by story and suggestion, how much greater is it 
likely to become when the student finds himself as one of its 
characters? The picture is then no longer a tableau of 
people assembled to pose for an incident, action becomes 
related to cause, consequences have to be considered and 
the actor’s powers of mind and body related to his subject. 
In its absorption in the realistic the modern theatre has done 
us a disservice, the impression has been created that nothing 
is dramatically possible unless it be staged with costume 
and scenery not only appropriate to the period of the play 
but meticulously accurate in details. Before we dare present 
King Alfred and his cakes we ponder over tombs and 
tapestries in order to discover how he was dressed, and then 
we place him in a woodman’s cottage which involves us in 
no small expense of time and money, an inconvenience to 
erect and a hindrance to action. There is an educational value 
in such research with claims to consideration, but not in the 
realm of action; it is a matter of indifference to the ‘‘plot’’ 
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SCHOOL AND STAGE 


whether Alfred wore top-boots or sandals, a crown or a 
helmet, a sword or a dagger, for he can be scolded effectively 
without them. Two children can act the scene without any 
dressing-up or other scenery than that afforded by the: 
blackboard and desk of their schoolroom. 

I exclude the elaborations of realism on principle; the stage 
and its plays are works of art, not of nature, and all things 
connected therewith should be artificial, i.e., in the same 
medium. I begin by teaching plays without words, pro- 
perties, etc., because the action is primary, for that is what 
drama is. All things can be added unto it provided that 
they do not rob us of action and provided that they 
are artificial. In the meantime may we begin without 
impedimenta. 

For the present I am not discussing the educational value 
of the mime as seen but as acted. I want children to learn 
by making plays, not by seeing others make them. The 
fewer properties they have the more must they do to express 
the plot by their own gestures. The necessity of going 
through the actions of cake-making will draw out (educate) 
talents not to be exercised on stale buns bought at the 
bakery. Hence the first step in mime is to do things without 
any aid other than that supplied by the imagination. 

The second step is to formalize these actions—this is a 
lesson in economy and tidiness. In economy because the 
action, having to be seen, should include only movements 
which can be accounted for as having a meaning and place 
in the form. If the cakes are being made by hand (obviously 
I should frown on a ‘‘mixer’’) the feet must not move nor 
the body fidget else the action is blurred. The child has to 
act cake-making, not card-shuffling or physical drill. 

The third step is the introduction of rhythm. If two men 
have to walk together they must keep step, otherwise the 
one will arrive sooner than the other. If the cook makes 
cakes at a different tempo from the movements of Alfred 
there will be a tendency to create two pictures instead of one 
and the result be astigmatic. Actors on the stage are like 
instrumentalists in an orchestra, there is chaos unless they 
keep to the beat. Although rhythm is the third step in the 
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order of construction it is advisable to begin with rhythmical 
movement before attempting any mime at all. Rhythm 
gives life to the form and should be practised at all times, 
not only on the stage. 

These principles were aimed at rather than fulfilled in 
“The Field is Won’’—our cast was collected haphazard 
from different parishes, many of its members had not had 
any previous experience of acting, we could only meet once 
a week for rehearsal and that usually in a place too small. 
Our first public performance was on a stage entirely new to 
us and much of the music was played at sight; it was also 
given on a hot Sunday afternoon when half the audience 
must have been thinking of the cool shade of trees, longing 
for the river or the sea. In spite of these drawbacks, and 
the introduction of a choir I had not even seen, the actors 
were able to hold the house and ‘‘put over’’ the tragedy and 
triumph of the martyrs. Henry, More, Catherine and Anne 
were more dated by their dress than is proper to pure mime, 
but the rest of the cast can act (as they indeed intend to do) 
a ‘‘Nativity’’ in the same garments without incongruity. A 
similar number of boys or girls rehearsing for half an hour 
a day for two months could do the same play with a greater 
certainty of success. I mention this merely as an indication 
of the dramatic power which public examinations are pre- 
venting from use! 

The audience is part of the game, but, in the kind of 
teaching I have in mind, the spectators would be confined 
to the class and be interchangeable with the cast. On the 
greater feasts a more public play might be given, but not un- 
til this manner of acting had become a matter of course. The 
reason for this warning is that the first enemy of any useful 
art is self-consciousness, a disease to which the English are 
peculiarly prone. This perhaps is the key to the whole 
problem; unless mime can be taken as a job to be done or 
a game to be played it is better left alone. 

HILARY PEPLER. 





FRA GIOVANNI ANGELICO DA FIESOLE 


“It is of its very essence that the recognition of 
beauty should satisfy the will.’’—St.THoMas. 


IT is difficult to write about Fra Angelico without rhapso- 
dizing. ‘‘He cannot be praised too much’’: the beauties of 
his pictures ‘baffle description’: ‘‘his art was not only 
inborn and inspired but also exercised with singular care, 
ability and judgment.’’ ‘‘He perfected the mystic poetry of 
art.’ These and suchlike phrases taken haphazard from 
sketches of his life, can be found in almost any book that 
speaks of him. One is almost tempted at the outset to shirk 
the effort of analysis with a Chaucerian ‘‘There is na more 
tosay,’’ for at the best words are inadequate expressions of 
the thoughts and emotions inspired by such a painter. Yet 
perhaps one can be forgiven for joining in the chorus of his 
praise by judging him from a somewhat unusual angle. Fra 
Angelico was not only a great Christian and religious pain- 
ter, but he was essentially a Dominican friar with the very 
marked characteristics that distinguish the members of his 
Order. 

There is an unusual consistency about Fra Giovanni da 
Fiesole: his life was a whole, like a masterpiece of art, and 
it will be my endeavour to show how his work—also a perfect 
unity—bears the stamp of a triple vocation, Christian, Reli- 
gious, and Dominican; whilst, on the other hand, he does 
not disdain means which mark him as a Florentine artist of 
the fourteenth century. 

He early dedicated himself and his powers to God in an 
apostolic, monastic and penitential Order, and he lived all 
his life in a few of its convents, mostly at Fiesole and 
Florence, conspicuous for his humility and submission, 
obedience, gentleness and spiritually-minded diligence. We 
are told he would never undertake a work without an 
obedience, but once that was given would comply with a 
teady and cheerful application. Vasari assures us ‘‘he was 
never seen to display anger among the Brethren of his Order 
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—a thing which appears to me to be most extraordinary, 
nay, almost incredible!’’ His devotion to duty and his 
humility are illustrated by two historical facts: when made 
Prior of Fiesole in 1450 he refused urgent and repeated 
invitations to paint at Prato, mindful that a prior should not 
be absent from his convent without grave need; and when 
Pope Eugenius wished to make him Archbishop of Florence, 
he not only excused himself but showed his wisdom and 
discernment in naming St. Antoninus as the more suitable 
man. 

Fra Angelico, as his title implies, was not a monk but a 
friar. That is to say, he must not devote himself entirely to 
prayer and contemplation in retired and peaceful seclusion, 
but must also work actively for the souls of others. Contem- 
plari et aliis contemplata tradere is the motto of his Order, 
and the means chosen for this end are not only penance, 
monastic discipline and prayer, but also stern study and 
incessant preaching. The Friar Preacher must preach, not 
necessarily by word of mouth; it does not matter how, so 
long as he does it somehow. Fortunately for the world the 
Saint who was Fra Angelico’s Novice-master was blessed 
with discerning wisdom, and he realized that canvas and 
wall were to be this young friar’s pulpit, even if he did 
not guess that the whole civilized world would be his 
audience. 

‘*To contemplate’’—we are told that he never took up his 
brush without a prayer, and that tears coursed down his 
cheeks as he painted a Crucifixion—‘‘and to give to others 
the fruits of contemplation.’’ The mysteries he contemplated 
are made known to us in no uncertain terms: sound doc- 
trine, the truths of Faith as set forth in the Rosary, and 
other scenes of Our Lord’s life and of those of the saints: 
and like every good Dominican he preached more of heaven 
than of hell—better to do good things than merely to avoid 
doing evil things. Sursum corda: think of the joys of hea- 
ven: remember hell, but don’t bother about it too much: 
if you concentrate on heaven you will be all right. That is 
what his paintings say. He finds it much easier to portray 
the heavenly ecstasy of love and sorrow, or love and joy, 
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FRA GIOVANNI ANGELICO DA FIESOLE 


than the contortions of anger and hatred. These things he 
has not yet contemplated; he has only given them a side- 
long glance, as it were, and turned away. Yet the souls of 
the damned in the Judgment scenes are horrible and terrify- 
ing, for it is Dante that helps to guide his brush in these 
pictures and inspires his portrayal of the blessed as well as 
of the damned: but one needs only to turn to Botticelli’s 
somewhat pathetic efforts to illustrate the Paradiso to see 
that in allowing this we have not said all. Angelico has 
caught the joy and unstrained delight and ecstasy of the 
souls of the redeemed: his angels circling in dance with 
human souls express the same idea as Dante’s scintillating 
and pirouetting lights: joy, delight, freedom and, above all, 
love. One feels that it would be good to join in the dance on 
the flowery mead and to meet all those well-loved friends; 
to be led by that idolized leader through the ordered ranks 
of saints and angels, midst enthralling music and song, 
whilst he opens to the delighted mind new truths and won- 
ders; to be brought by him right up to the very Throne of 
God. 
The Mysteries of the Rosary greatly influenced the subject 
matter of Angelico’s pictures. And it is significant that the 
Rosary was the chief means used by St. Dominic to teach 
ignorant souls the truths of the Faith, for he was convinced 
that ignorance of these was the chief cause of all heresy and 
knowledge of them the cure; and the Rosary is a ‘‘weapon’’ 
used still by his sons (who wear their beads on the left side 
as a sword) in their preaching and teaching to-day, no less 
than in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. These things 
and kindred subjects Angelico preached, and he preached 
nothing else, faithful to the ideal set by his beloved Father 
of whom it was said: ‘‘He always spoke either to God or of 
God.”’ 

Though the spirit of Fra Angelico’s work was one and 
undivided, it is possible and usual to divide his actual 
paintings into three periods: the early Fiesole period, the 
Florentine and the Roman periods. 

In the first period, 1418-1437, he was working in Fiesole 
and Cortona, and seems to have come under the Gothic and 
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miniaturist influence: and to this, perhaps, he owes the care 
and delicacy in detail that characterizes all his work. He 
shows interest in nature, but his landscapes are conventional 
and scenery all according to type in these early pictures, 
Little of the work of this period remains, owing to the zeal 
of Napoleon’s myrmidons, but there is an exquisite Annun- 
ciation, the first of several, happily preserved. 

Secondly came the San Marco period in Florence—to 
many the most attractive work—showing a certain neo- 
classical influence through the Florentine sculptors and 
architects, and the influence of Massaccio’s and Masolino’s 
painting. 

In the final or Roman period the frescoes in St. Nicholas’ 
Chapel show a greater mastery of, and concern for, per- 
spective and architectural background. But in the Cortona 
““Annunciation,’’ which is one of the earliest paintings we 
have, the artist and the personality of Fra Angelico are as 
much in evidence as in the Vatican frescoes; the style and 
the drawing are certainly different, but what makes Angelico 
to be the painter he is, the essential Angelico, is present as 
much in the one as in the other. 

It is commonplace for critics to say that in dwelling on 
the spirituality of Fra Angelico one is apt to overlook the 
great excellency of his technique. His compositions are 
masterly, his colouring superb; the delicate hues of Italy’s 
fair skies and countryside and the luminous haze that hangs 
over the city on a hot day as one looks down on it from 
Fiesole, have permeated his whole mind. If his drawing is 
sometimes faulty and out of perspective, at other times it is 
near perfection; if bodies do not live underneath his dra- 
peries, he is on the other hand no mean artist of the nude, 
as is clear from the Crucifixion in the Cloister of San Marco 
and the Deposition of Santa Trinita. The fact is that these 
things do not matter; he has caught the spirit, he has 
embodied the idea, his sermon (we might say) has ‘‘unction,”’ 





1 The mediaeval artist ‘‘was most concerned to prevent anyone 
supposing that a tree was only a tree, or the mother and child merely 
what they seemed’’ (Social Theories of the Middle Ages, Fr. Bede 
Jarrett, O.P.). 
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FRA GIOVANNI ANGELICO DA FIESOLE 


even if it should on occasion seem to lack eloquence or grace 
in delivery. 

We can agree, with Crowe and Cavalcaselli, that Angelico 
was a painter who never changed. The varying influences of 
Giotto, Orcagna, Masolino, Massaccio and the early Renais- 
sance sculptors, only prove him to have been an artist who 
took his vocation in earnest. He was a Florentine, it is true, 
and therefore keenly alive to all that was new and interest- 
ing; but more important still, he was a Dominican who was 
eager to learn all that human art could teach him so that he 
could dedicate it to God and be a fitter instrument for His 
work. To this end he diligently sought out the best human 
means that he could find, whether old or new, that he might 
the better deliver his message, knowing full well, however, 
that these things were means only, and so not valuable for 
their own sakes. In support of this idea we have the tradi- 
tion that a painting once finished was never retouched. 

Son of St. Dominic, that genius for organization and 
brother of Thomas of the marvellous ‘‘Summae,’’ Angelico 
set out his work systematically. The Church and Convent of 
San Marco were handed over to him with blank walls for his 
pulpit, and beginning at the Incarnation (the Madonna and 
Child over the High Altar in the church) he preached to his 
Brethren ‘‘Christ and Him Crucified.’’ St. Dominic kneels 
below the Cross in the fresco that fills the wall at the end of 
the cloister, as if the painter would tell them to learn from 
him how to pray. ‘‘Look to-the rock whence you are hewn.’’ 
Three lunettes nearby set forth the threefold character of the 
tule they have embraced: St. Dominic bears the discipline 
as symbol of penance, St. Peter Martyr in remembrance of 
his heroic silence under unjust accusation symbolizes the 
self-sacrifice that perfection demands, and St. Thomas with 
his open book calls them to study. In the Chapter room, a 
whole wall is devoted to the mystery of the Crucifixion, 
contemplated by a company of Saints. In the dormitory, of 
course, true to custom and rule, Our Lady comforts and 
protects the brethren, bringing to their minds the lovely 
stories of her care and of St. Dominic’s visions in the early 
days of the Order. Within the cells Angelico has set forth, 
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in an unforgettable series of frescoes, the whole panorama of 
Christ’s Life and Death and Resurrection. 

The onlookers in these scenes teach special lessons too: 
St. Dominic is the favourite figure—and Angelico does not 
seem so much to draw attention to the way in which he 
prayed, as to remind them of the fact that these mysteries 
are not a thing of the past—historical events to which they 
looked back—but real, living realities here and now as truly 
as on Calvary or in Nazareth or Bethlehem. Angelico’s teach- 
ing is that Christ’s mysteries are ever being renewed in the 
members of the Church, His Mystical Body. So, St. Dominic 
contemplating the Scourging (cell 27) kneels with bared 
shoulders taking the discipline, in union with Christ’s suffer- 
ings which are renewed in him. In another significant pic- 
ture (cell 37), St. Dominic stands with outstretched arms 
before the Crucified Saviour who hangs between two thieves. 
The attitude is that of the Priest after the Consecration at 
Mass, according to the Dominican Rite. The cappa which 
falls back from the shoulders gives the impression of a 
Chasuble, the white habit beneath appearing as the Alb, 
and no doubt the lesson here implied is that the friars are to 
remember at that solemn moment that Christ Crucified lies 
before them on the Altar as truly as He was raised aloft on 
Calvary. This was how he preached, and we should re- 
member his prayers and tears if we wonder that his sermons 
are so powerful. 

It strikes one as a little strange that this enthusiastic 
Dominican, so full of the love of the Church, his Order and 
his own city, should have passed by almost unnoticed such 
a great figure as St. Catherine of Siena. Only one picture of 
her (apart from group paintings) has come down to us. But 
the memory of this great reformer, correspondent of Popes 
and Cardinals and chief mover of the reform in her own 
Order (embraced by Fra Angelico’s own Community) must 
surely have been still in benediction, for she had died in 
1380, only seven years before Angelico’s birth. Surely the 
thought of Catherine, to whom Florence, among other great 
cities, owed so much, must have inspired her brethren and 
we should have been glad to have Fra Angelico’s version of 
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Sodoma’s great picture of the Stigmata.? But this reticence 
leads to another observation: Angelico is not nearly so 
successful with his women as with his men; they are much 
fewer, for one thing, and though occasionally he is com- 
pletely successful in combining sweet and holy graciousness 
with character and firmness (as in some Madonnas, and the 
women at the Tomb in the Resurrection pictures), as a rule 
he does not convey human variety or depth of character in 
his female figures. Far otherwise is it with his men—as, for 
example, in that wonderful fresco in the Chapter room at 
St. Mark’s. The scene is the Crucifixion, but the central 
mystery is not so important in this case as the figures that 
stand below. There is a marvellous depth of character and 
a variety and intensity of agony expressed in all those 
different faces on the right hand side. St. Dominic in the 
place of honour—the tense brow, the uplifted gaze and out- 
spread hands express the all-absorbing anguish of his heart: 
St. Ambrose stands facing the others with finger pointed 
upwards as if he would tell them the significance of the 
scene: St. Thomas stands in the far corner with his book, 
earnestly and painfully penetrating to the depth of the 
mystery as far as human mind can reach: St. Benedict 
turns away and kneels facing outwards, one hand covering 
half his face, absorbed with thoughts and feelings inexpres- 
sible. And what shall be said of St. Francis? One hand 
supports his face as he kneels inclining forward, the signs of 
the sacred Stigmata coming from his breast, left hand and 
bared foot, as rays of light. If ever a soul can be depicted 
in ecstasy, here it has been done. Francis is no more—his 
spirit has disengaged itself from its natural commerce with 
the body. Words are useless to express the self-annihilation, 
suffering love, and heavenly peace and calm which Angelico 
has contrived to portray. This figure by itself would be 
sufficient to prove him one of the world’s greatest artists. 
The other figures, Saints Jerome, Augustine, Romuald, 





2In St. Domenico at Siena. It is interesting to note that Fra 
Angelico was eventually laid to rest in one of Rome’s few Gothic 
) gaat Minerva—where St. Catherine lies beneath the High 
tar. 
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Bernard and Peter Martyr, are all distinct and vibrant 
characters; one can but conclude that the men are painted 
from life and the women from imagination. This is the more 
probable seeing that Angelico’s life was evidently one of 
cloistered seclusion; painting was his work and he would 
not come much into contact with women since the actual 
ministry does not seem to have fallen to his lot. Hence his 
somewhat stereotyped images of feminine beauty have not 
the life and conviction that breathes forth from the strong 
masculine faces; and allowing for his idealizing capabilities, 
one thinks his models must have been men of character. 

Both men and women, however, live by the spirit, and 
his Angels are the only ones—as it is somewhat vulgarly 
expressed—painted without stomachs! It is interesting to 
remark that Angelico’s angels bear a strong resemblance to 
those of the Wilton Diptypch, and I would like to think it 
possible that Fra Angelico had seen a copy of this beautiful 
Madonna‘ who bears in her arms no stiff little Byzantine 
Babe, but a very human and charming Infant, for while His 
little arm is raised in blessing, His legs are stretched out in 
realistically childlike fashion (very much like the picture of 
the Presentation by Fra Bartolomeo), and the Angels who 
are grouped around in a semicircle, wearing rings of roses 
on their heads are completely at ease in their positions, arms 
interlinked or resting on each other’s shoulders, high waists 
and feathery wings (more bird-like in the English paintings), 
sweet faces and easy grace depicted both by the artist of this 
Diptych and by Angelico bear a noticeable resemblance to 
each other. (How much of beauty must have been lost 
during England’s vandal days! ) 

The subjects and the individual figures of the friar’s 
paintings illustrate the mind and the training of a true 
Dominican, but still more are these qualities shown in the 
composition of his great pieces. Order and symmetry, com- 





3 Such a thing is not impossible. Richard II (who appears in one 
part of the painting) was a great patron of the Order and built for 
it many noble churches. If the painting had any connexion with 
the Order it was quite likely that it would be known to Italian 
Dominicans. 
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FRA GIOVANNI ANGELICO DA FIESOLE 


bined with great charm and delicacy and scrupulous atten- 
tion to detail are their salient features. In spite of the pro- 
fusion of details and the repetition of subjects there is no 
sense of overcrowding or of weariness. The eye is ever re- 
freshed with new details and the isolation and enlargement 
of any figure only adds to our appreciation. Angelico’s 
pictures grow on the beholder; the more one knows them, 
the more they are loved and understood. Further, those 
which at first are even somewhat repulsive (as, for example, 
the face of St. Thomas in the lunette and in the Chapter room 
fresco at San Marco) end by exacting as much affection and 
appreciation as the rest. 

These two somewhat opposite characteristics, sweeping 
design and meticulous detail, can probably be traced to one 
source of inspiration—the choral recitation of the Divine 
Office. No one who has not witnessed a choir of hooded 
monks or friars singing their psalms and hymns—solemn, 
majestic, tender or sometimes even gay—to the accompani- 
ment of reverential ceremonial can realize the effect it pro- 
duces. Fra Angelico not only saw all this with his artist’s 
eye; he also shared therein and saw it with his spiritual eye; 
and as the panorama of Christ’s life on earth and in heaven 
passed before him in the liturgical year, little wonder if at 
times he seemed uncertain whether he were in heaven or 
on earth, as his paintings seem to show. That, after all, may 
well be: as Dante tells, heaven can be begun on earth. 

Moreover, the exact observance of pauses, inclinations, 
and other details, which collectively make up the beauty of 
choral ceremony, would school him in attention to detail 
even in his largest pictures, so that this trait need not be 
ascribed exclusively to the influence of the miniature school. 

It must be admitted that the friar-preacher did his work 
well. His sermons have long outlasted the spoken and even 
written sermons of the greatest preachers of his age. We 
know that St. Francis, St. Anthony and St. Dominic drew 
crowds to listen to them for hours, yet little of what they 
said has come down to us, and of that little how few hear 
anything. But Angelico preaches still, even to those who 
have ears and hear not, or have eyes and see not. What can 
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be the reason unless it is that he used and cultivated all his 
talents for God? Having become Christ-like by a loving 
contemplation of the mysteries of Christ—‘‘He who illus- 
trates the life of Christ should be in Christ’’*—through his 
own consecrated personality and through the sane use of all 
human means at his disposal, he gave forth to others what 
he himself had learned: ‘‘Contemplari et aliis contemplata 
tradere.”’ 
S. M. B., O.P. 


Note.—Edinburgh can boast of an original of Fra 
Angelico. It is an “Ecce Homo’’ on stone and is in the 
possession of the nuns of St. Margaret’s (Ursuline) Convent. 





4 This is Fra Angelico’s only remark, recorded by Vasari, as Fr. 
Bede Jarrett notes in his Social Theories of the Middle Ages. 
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SERGEANT WATSON looked around and only with diffi- 
culty were his eyes able to pierce the darkness. He had not 
long been carried in and the stretcher-bearers had left him. 
Nobody else seemed to be about and there was no sound of 
life. As his eyes grew more accustomed to the darkness he 
saw, or thought he saw, on a level with himself dim shapes 
on either side and all around. Then he became sure that 
these were the bodies of other men. He listened for some 
companionable sound; he strained with eyes and ears. At 
last he came to the conclusion that he, living, was in the 
company of the dead. Men asleep, even in good health, 
punctuate the night with groans, and murmurs and grunts; 
but here all was silent in a silence undisturbed by any rustle 
of movement, not even a drawn-out breath. ‘‘So these are 
dead men,’’ he thought, ‘‘and this the silence of the grave.’”’ 

The sergeant supposed that he must have been wounded 
seriously. No doubt it had been considered useless for the 
doctors to spend on him time that could be turned to good 
purpose for the needs of others. Yes, that was it. He would 
soon be dead, and everything was convenient here for dead 
men. The dead were all gathered together. Then he went 
over the events of the last thirty-six hours. They had 
marched out from Jerusalem to Jericho. He rememebered 
thinking how very desolate the road and countryside had 
been—just the place where a man might easily fall among 
robbers. The enemy had been encountered by the railway 
line, and the beauty of the misty blue mountains of Moab 
had surprisingly distracted him from the matter-of-fact 
details of warfare. He still had his eyes lifted up to the 
mountains, when he had been hit. Then finding himself on 
the ground, he had suddenly realized that the hot messy 
liquid oozing from his body was his blood, pumped up 
violently from somewhere between chest and arm. He had 
been unable to do anything to it, but after a long time the 
wound had been sealed by a clot forming on the surface. 
After what seemed to be hours he had been picked up, and 
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he had heard someone say, ‘‘Send him down to Enab.” 
He supposed this was Enab, the part of Enab reserved for 
the dead. If he were with the dead, it would be, he realized 
quite dispassionately, because his state was irremediable by 
any skill of doctor, surgeon or nurse. 

Without any panic, and this surprised him, he began to 
prepare for death. With simplicity he said over all the 
prayers he was able to remember. With a curious confi- 
dence—and he knew somehow that it was all very strange— 
he was prepared to drift quite deliberately into sleep with 
the certainty that his waking would be in eternity. It 
seemed astonishing that so ordinary a person as Sergeant 
Watson of the London Regiment should be finding death 
without its sting and shorn of victory. Of course he was 
sorry for the sins in his life, and thank God, he had kept up 
his religious duties. It was all most surprising. One did 
expect to have to encounter a little fear when death actually 
beckoned. Anyway, he had done his best to die just in the 
prepared kind of way he had always hoped and it would be 
good to sleep now. So he slept. 


* * * * 


He was aware of a large vaulted space half defined by 
peculiar contrasts of light and shadows. Heaven, he thought 
at once, appears to be arranged after all very much in the 
manner of Doré. Suddenly he heard the silver summons of 
a far off bell and away in the melting distance between two 
thin spears of light came the words: Sanctus, Sanctus, 
Sanctus. Certainly this must be Heaven and there away, 
so far away, must be the four living creatures of the Apoca- 
lypse who rested not night and day singing, ‘‘Holy, holy, 
holy.’’ All the same it was all very familiar; but it was very 
remarkable that he had arrived so easily. It was rather a 
surprise that he had not been held up by any turnstiles—a 
very prosaic thought. 

While he was adding his thankful adoration to the cry 
of the four living creatures, the bell tinkled again. He 
slewed himself into a painful sitting posture and gave a cry 
of disappointment. 
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He was able to see where he was. The great’church was 
ed with prostrate men, most of them in the unmis- 
takable rigidity of death. At the far end was the altar with 
two candles alight and, in the midst, a priest stretching up 
his hands as the bell tinkled once more. Sergeant Watson 
looked up: ‘‘So I am to wait, Lord?’ 


JouN PREEDY. 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


J-0.C. INTERNATIONAL. Before these lines appear in print, 
one of the most important events in the history of con- 
temporary Catholicism will have taken place—the First 
International Congress of Christian Working Youth (Jeu- 
nesse Ouvriére Chrétienne). Of this Congress the Holy 
Father has prophesied that it ‘‘should be the beginning of a 
new expansion of the J.O.C. throughout the world’’ ; that it 
should make manifest to all ‘‘the prodigious results of a 
movement which seems to have been specially marked out 
by Providence. . . . Not only will the triumphant power 
of the J.0.C. itself be shown forth, but the never ceasing 
renewal of the Church’s own youthfulness will be displayed 
in resplendent beauty.’’ The programme for the Congress 
will be found in LA REVUE DES JEUNES (July-August). It 
will open on August 25 with a Mass ‘‘for the young workers 
of the world’’ in the Park of Laeken, Brussels. An immense 
procession of over 100,000 workers from the eighteen coun- 
tries in which the J.O.C. is established will make its way at 
midday to the colossal stadium of Heysel. ‘‘More than a 
hundred thousand will experience something hitherto un- 
known; a hundred thousand will live together the Jocist 
ideal. A chorus of a size never before attained will give 
expression to the Jocist epic: the struggle, the suffering, the 
joy, the triumph of the J.0.C.’’ A Jocist will cry: 

C’est du sang des martyrs 

que sont nées les premiéres légions chrétiennes. . . . 

Sur la paténe vous avez mis 

votre sacrifice. 

Ce que vous faites pour nous 

nous ne |’oublierons jamais. 


And the vast crowd will take up the response: Non,jamais! 
For the J.O.C. is neither a political organization nor yet, in 
any accepted sense, a pious confraternity aiming solely to 
promote the devotion of the individual member. It seeks to 
revolutionize society, and that by what is, in the last 
analysis, the only effective means, without which social, 
political and economic reform is valueless. It seeks its end 
by promoting heroic sanctity—the sanctity which makes, 
not dévots, but martyrs. Nothing short of this is demanded 
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of the young worker of to-day, not only if he is to christianize 
his environment, but often even if he is to live his own 
Christian life. Quietly the J.O.C. is reviving the simple, 
strong piety and holiness of the primitive Church, and that, 
not merely for the personal sanctification of its members, but 
for the revolutionizing of society. Little wonder that the 
Vicar of Christ has called it the model type of Catholic 
Action. Humbly, the Jocist will revolutionize society by 
revolutionizing himself; the interior revolution of the mem- 
bers of society is the sine qua non of the revolutionizing of 
external society. Canon Cardyn, founder of the J.0.C., has 
recently said: ‘‘We have ever maintained that we do nat 
make the Revolution; we are the Revolution. We are the 
seed of the New Society. Our Lord said to His apostles: 
‘Fear not, little flock . . .’” When we began the J.O.C. 
with four or five gosses we said: We are going to conquer 
the world. And if there are twelve Jocists who incarnate the 
Truth, and if they are ready to give their lives for it, there is 
the seed of a revolution which will transform modern 
society.”’ 


LOVE ON THE DOLE. This spirit of a faith that moves moun- 
tains animates every enterprise of the J.O.C. It realizes 
fully the necessity for propaganda, demonstrations, proces- 
sions, community singing. It fully understands the need for 
external political, social and economic reform. But as Canon 
Cardyn says: 

It is not enough to have a social and economic programme; to 
give, for instance, to each family a nice house or flat of four or 
five rooms. Will that give the courage needed to have children? 
Environment is not enough; one must have the right pce A 
family wage? But it must be spent for the family. Certainly 
there must be a political, social, economic programme. There 
must be propaganda by the press, by posters, by demonstrations. 
But verbal propaganda is not enough. There must be propaganda 
that is both iving and lived. There is only one way to attain our 
end: our doctrine must become incarnate. 


Readers of Les Jocistes face au mariage in LA VIE SPIRI- 
TUELLE (July-August) will see how the J.O.C. is grappling 
with what is, perhaps, the greatest practical problem of our 
time. The difficulties, humanly speaking almost insurmount- 
able, in the way of the young worker’s living the life de- 
manded of him by Christian precepts and natural law are 
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set out by vivid concrete examples. It is related how Jocists 
are sustaining this martyrdom of our time in a spirit of faith, 
prayer and heroism; how ‘‘the miracle of the primitive 
Church is being renewed in our own day’’; ‘‘how little Jocist 
servant girls have converted their rich employers as the early 
Christian slaves converted the patricians’’; how the Jocist 
“‘services’’ are assisting young industrial workers and the 
unemployed to live lives of heroic chastity under circum- 
stances that seem to make chastity impossible. ‘‘No new 
doctrine is proclaimed; but how new is the spirit of Jocism! 
Truly it is a return to our origins, a renewal of the methods 
which enabled the apostles to conquer the world.’’ 


CHRISTIAN REVOLUTION. Something of this spirit of Jocism 
has been captured by Fr. J. F. T. Prince in a review-article 
in THE IRISH ROSARY (August): 


It is more comfortable to be told of “‘causative factors’ [of 
social disorders] outside ourselves, than the single toxin deep 
within. . . . The invitation to asceticism, where it is not alto- 
gether declined, is interpreted in divers ways; for many it is 
translated in terms of saccharine pietism, for others it means a 
hundred-and-one kinds of picturesque flight from reality. For 
few, indeed, does it mean that drastic revision of the human 
outlook which Jesus Christ came amongst us, and still dwells 
amongst us, to effect. Thus in our parishes we know dozens of 
“‘good Catholics’ and intelligent Catholics who, while they are 
quick to condemn the myopic vision of Socialists which sees 
ultimate in economic values, yet allow good business to remain 
the paramount consideration of their lives. . . . Though we be 
ever ready to admit that we have not here an abiding city, we 
are slow to submit to the implications of our belief. Anthropo- 
centric man and sociocentric society are bidden by us to look 
beyond themselves; yet we ourselves, with eyes fixed impressively 
on the Eternal Hills, make little attempt to travel light in hac 
lacrimarum valle. We point to the absolute, the eternal value, 
and preach scornfully against the relative, the transient. Indeed, 
so heartily do we condemn this world’s trash, that we find it an 
easy matter to console them that lack it. Yet, how careful are we 
to restrain our own acquisitive fingers? It was Saint John Bosco, 
great reformer that he was, who said that a single genuine sacrifice 
was worth all the reform programmes in the world; for whereas 
history teaches us that the less said about the latter the better, it 
would be impossible, merely speaking humanly, to set a limit te 
the dynamic influence of sacrificial generosity. We shall be better 
able, then, to preach spiritual reorientation when we have un- 
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hampered ourselves. The salt, so to speak, will have regained its 
savour. . . . When God became man He showed His estimate 
of the value of prosperity by lacking it. ‘“How hardly shall a rich 
man enter into the Kingdom.’’ 


THE ROLE OF HUMILITY. Not only poverty and detachment 
but humility is the condition of the Christian Revolution. 
Fr. Prince continues: 


For what is humility but the unhampered perception of reality, 
unhampered by the business of this world? Christ was the per- 
sonified principles of humility, for us the superlative example of 
heavenly nonchalance in a world congested then as now with 
ponderous unrealities. And what is Catholicism, still the Rejected 
Kingdom, but the historical manifestation of that principle? . . . 
Whence, in the social and political world, does she derive her 
power? Less from ecclesiastical statesmanship, less from her 
purely cultural strongholds, less from any tangible and material 
source of influence than from the virtue ‘‘whose vision perceives 
and appraises man through the eyes of the Creator and the 
Creator through the lowly eyes of creation.’’ Upon what indeed 
can the world depend for a certain and permanent appreciation 
of humanity but the virtue of that great Christocentric Corpora- 
tion called the Church—Catholic Humility? For in the final 
issues humility is synonymous with truth, so that no faith nor 
organization of life can enjoy the vigour of sincerity unless there 
be omnipresent this cardinal quality of the church. But if truth 
(or humility) is the touchstone of Catholicism, and honesty an 
obligation imposed upon the faithful, then the degree to which 
we correspond in our lives with the apprehension of truth (and 
the degree to which we frankly acknowledge failure) is alone the 
measure of our real Catholicity. 

“How can the world be cured of its sickness,’’ asked Father 
Bede Jarrett, ‘‘but by Catholicism? And how shall Catholicism 
save the world but by a widespread outburst of asceticism among 
Catholics? . . . faith put into practice; piety, yes, and sacrifice, 
humility, the cheerful willingness to submit and to save’’. . . 
Spiritual revival alone (if you like, Christian revolution) can and 
must conduce to world-recovery. God does not follow necessarily 
in the wake of National Leaders and Saviours, the Cromwells, 
Hitlers and Mussolinis, nor even of the economic organizers. It 
is then above all the duty of the Catholic to insist that our ulti- 
mate benefit is not to be regarded as correlative with the material 
means to hand... . 

In HUMILITY we have a working theory of life, comprehensible 
to the simplest mind. And even as it can be made his own by 
every man, his own challenge to the selfialism and materialism of 
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the world, his own sure passage to reality, irrespective of cor- 
porate action, so it lays upon him its obligations and enlists him 
to the Foolishness of the Cross. . . . Our willingness to suffer 
and submit is the measure of our power to help the fallen world. 


The spirit and spirituality which Catholic Action in 
general and Jocism in particular is spreading could perhaps 
be hardly more happily expressed. ‘‘There is a passive 
resistance of the Catholic body to anything like a new idea,” 
Bishop Dey has recently had the courage to say (itself how- 
ever a welcome sign that our mutual admiration and ‘‘To 
Church’’ bombast is giving way to corporate humility). The 
hard sayings of Fr. Prince and the Jocist leaders may not 
receive an enthusiastic reception among us for many a day. 
But, to quote the former again: 


The life of Jesus Christ was the rehabilitation of humility, His 
death its permanent victory and the permanent endowment of 
mankind, operating through the apostles, operating through 
Catholicism in every subsequent condition of human existence. 
This is a thesis with which we are all, no doubt, entirely familiar 
—with a familiarity it might almost be supposed that has bred 
contempt. Let it at least be an invitation to us to examine our 
consciences. 


ABYSSINIA. LA CITE CHRETIENNE takes a strong line, in 
refreshing contrast to the deplorable cynicism of our isola- 
tionist English press: 

Next autumn Italy is going to attack Abyssinia. There will be 
no declaration of war. ‘‘A measure of legitimate self-defence.’’ 
The example of Japan has been profitably meditated at Rome. 
Public opinion in France and Belgium, so ready to denounce the 
bellicosity of Germany, will react hardly at all to this cynical 
manifestation of Latin barbarity. Yet Abyssinia is a member of 
the League on the same footing with Italy. . . . 

But Mussolini, at the first intervention of the League, will make 
a Great Speech on National Honour and will retire with dignity 
from Geneva. 

The public opinion of all countries should be mobilized imme- 
diately against this new international scandal. While politicians 
and diplomats discuss the application of sanctions we must try to 
create, not only economic difficulties, but an ‘‘atmosphere’’ of 
isolation and reprobation against the Italian Government. In 
spite of its grandiloquent proclamations and proclamations of 
independence, would Italy hold out for long against the pressure 
of the public opinion of the world? 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


For us Catholics the business has a particularly regrettable 
aspect. There can be no doubt that we are witnessing preparations 
for a war which is emphatically unjust. Legitimate Italian ambi- 
tions of colonial expansion do not justify war against an inde- 
pendent nation which, for all its faults, has played too glorious a 
part in the history of African Christianity to allow that a Euro- 

power, itself charged with crimes and errors, should force 
Western culture upon it. And even though the majority of Italian 
Catholics should be in good faith and deceive themselves that 
their cause is just, can they be ignorant of the fact that no war is 
just until all means of conciliation have been tried? Is there 
anything else we can do, except pray with the Pope: Dissipa 
gentes quae bella volunt? 


CONTEMPORANEA. CITE CHRETIENNE (July 5-20): Une Vie de 
Saint Dominique by Paul Louis. An appreciation of Fr. Bede 
Jarrett’s Life of St. Dominic and of the work being done by 
the Dominican Order which contains the startling observation : 
“Les anglais ont sur nous un avantage. Ils vivent dans un 
pays out le public supporte la verité. . . . Si j’écrivais la 
moitié de ce qu’écrit le R. P. Jarrett, on me refuserait l’impri- 
matur. Heureux sont les anglais qui peuvent écrire sur les 
choses saintes sans perdre un visage et un langage compassés!’’ 

Ciercy Review (August): Non-infallible Decisions. Dr. E. C. 
Messenger clarifies a much misunderstood point: the character, 
purpose and force of non-dogmatic doctrinal or quasi-doctrinal 
pronouncements of Roman Congregations, etc. 

Mont (August): A Doorway out of Time by Fr. Conrad Pepler, 
0.P. How art, religion and supremely the Mass, in their several 
ways, annihilate time and enable us to communicate with 
eternity. 

OraTE FRATRES (July 27): Lapsed Catholics and the Liturgical 
Spirit by Dom B. Rebstock; how congregational worship stops 
leakage. Liturgical Briefs tell of a Jesuit who, to enable the 
people to follow his daily Mass, “‘turns to the congregation 
before the introductory prayers and announces the Mass of the 
day, the commemorations, the Preface, Gloria, Credo, last 
Gospel, and also the intention for which the Mass is being 
offered’”’—an example which might well be widely imitated. 

Vir INTELLECTUELLE (July 25): A superb and courageous article 
by Fr. Congar, O.P. examines from a theologian’s standpoint 
the causes—both outside and within the Church—of contem- 
porary unbelief and leakage. 

Viz SPIRITUELLE (July-August) : contains several valuable articles 
on Christian marriage and family life. 

PENGUIN. 
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CATHOLICISM, PROTESTANTISM, AND CAPITALISM. By Amintore 
Fanfani. (Sheed & Ward; 6/-.) 


The more books written about economics by competent Cath- 
olics the better, though to do justice to the special economic 
problems of to-day needs perhaps something more than compe- 
tence. Signor Fanfani in any case leaves such problems alone, 
and his book is a general and more or less detached re-statement 
of the traditional Catholic attitude towards capitalism. He ex- 
amines the nature of the ‘‘capitalist spirit,’’ the instruments which 
it employs, and its necessary conflict with the economic precepts 
of the Church. He shows the extent to which it had developed 
before the Reformation, and in a very interesting final chapter 
deals with the teaching of early Protestantism on the subject. 

The book is a work of great thoroughness and scholarship, and 
the views expressed have the support of authorities whom few 
would presume to question. There are one or two statements 
however which give food for thought—and I mean thought, not 
necessarily disagreement. For instance: the well-known Catholic 
teaching on private property is that the ownership of such pro- 
perty is to be separated from its use. Signor Fanfani claims that 
not only was the use of property circumscribed in the Middle 
Ages, but also the “‘intensity’’ with which even lawful means 
might be employed in its acquisition. The capitalist spirit itself is 
defined as a state of mind in which the only criteria of action are 
economic. 

In the last chapter Max Weber is justly criticized, as are the 
views of other conventional writers on Protestant economic teach- 
ing. Much of the superiority of the Protestant countries in 
economic matters can be put down to “‘circumstances extraneous 
to the religious phenomenon.’’ Protestantism, as such, encou- 
raged the capitalist spirit only ‘‘inasmuch as it denied the relation 
between earthly action and eternal recompense. . . If all action 
is to have no reward but its results, the rationalizing of action 
will remain that of the maximum result.’’ But by no means is 
the capitalist spirit the product of the Reformers. 

In general the book is Catholic, to the extent, almost, of being 
Pontifical, and the Catholic point of view is stated with so much 
repetition that the reader is unlikely to forget it. At the same 
time there is not much in the way of interpretation which is new, 
and in some respects Signor Fanfani is disappointingly adventu- 
rous. There are two serious omissions; little or nothing is said on 
the great problem of usury, a problem of the utmost importance, 
perhaps the most important of all in the development of capi- 
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talism. Also there is practically no mention made about the price 
level. In his description of pre-capitalist Europe Signor Fanfani 
never hints that stable prices were taken for granted, just as 
much as stable weights and measures—let alone does he comment 
on the advantages of such a system. 

No attempt is made to bring the book up to date, or to apply 
mediaeval economic teaching to modern conditions; no book that 
made such an attempt could ignore the great changes taking place 
in America. But this last is perhaps an unfair criticism, and a 
misunderstanding of the scope of Signor Fanfani’s work. The 
book is not meant as propaganda or to suggest any particlar 
course of action. It is an academic investigation, and for those 
interested well worth reading. OXFORD AND ASQUITH. 


RELIGION IN SCHOOL AGAIN. By F. H. Drinkwater (Burns Oates 
& Washbourne; 5/-.) 


A collection of Fr. Drinkwater’s essays on a variety of subjects 
all connected with religious education; so packed with valuable 
matter that it is hard for a reviewer, who wants to convey some 
idea of its quality, to know where to begin. The book ought to be, 
not merely read, but meditated on and assimilated by everyone 
whose business it is to teach the Faith to Catholics, young or old, 
or to commend it to those who do not grasp it. Let me try, like 
the film producers, to whet the appetite of readers by giving them 
a preliminary taste of what awaits them in the book. 

Take this illuminating passage on the art of teaching. ‘‘There 
are two ways of using words, two kinds of human language. On 
the one hand there is the language of science: the language of 
logical and precise statement, which uses a word to express one 
meaning only, a meaning accurate and definable. . . . On the 
other hand there is the language of life and literature, in which 
words are alive and can suggest more than they say. . . . Thi 
language too has its own kind of accuracy and precision—it is a 
psychological precision, the precision of finding the words that 
completely express what one has in mind. Nevertheless, because 
of that very richness, that three-dimensional quality, the words 
that are made flesh in life and in literature always remain open 
to misunderstanding. And, of course, this language of life and 
literature is the language that has power. It is creative. More- 
over, this (as far as the records tell us) is the kind of language 
that Our Lord Himself has invariably used, whether during His 
= on earth or since then on occasions of His appearances to the 

ints.”’ 

Or this on ‘‘Catholic’’ history: ‘‘The only difference [between 
the Catholic and the non-Catholic historian] is that the Catholic 
historian is in possession of a few historical facts unavailable to 
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the non-Catholic. The Catholic historian begins by being sure 
(on faith, and even prior to any evidence discoverable later) of 
the few facts enumerated in the Apostles’ Creed. They are highly 
important and influential facts, and they naturally affect his view 
of the significance of all other historical facts; but they do not 
affect his search for those other facts themselves or his freedom to 
state them when found. About that there is no difficulty or doubt; 
doubts begin when one wonders how far a really objectively- 
written Church history would be acceptable to the present genera- 
tion of Catholics who have been brought up in that poisoned 
atmosphere of controversy—yes, poisoned is the only word— 
where every fact and idea is judged immediately not on its own 
merits but on what sort of a debating-point it furnishes for or 
against Catholicism.’’ 

On the regimentation which saves trouble, keeps up appear- 
ances, but kills spontaneous growth: ‘‘One thing is certain about 
Christ Our Lord—never, never did He think of human beings in 
the mass. Always the individual. Always, with Him, you are 
treated as a person, with your own unique temperament, needs, 
characteristics. I suppose we might say with reverence that He 
would never have made a good drill-sergeant. And yet the drill- 
sergeants liked Him. Them, too, He understood. Don’t forget 
that. All the same, I am sure His approval could never be 
counted upon for anything like going to the Sacraments ‘by 
numbers.’ ”’ 

But it is hopeless to try to convey the real quality of Fr. 
Drinkwater’s teaching by snippets. Get the book and, having 
got it, possess it. Read and re-read what he has to say on 
“‘Religion as something to be done,’’ on ‘‘What our Schools 
might do,’’ and on ‘‘What the Sower stands for.’’ And oh! that 
the editors of some of our Catholic journals would learn by heart 
the essay called ‘‘De Propaganda Fide.”’ H. Sr. Joun. 


EINHEIT IM GLAUBEN. Von gottlicher Ordnung und menschlicher 
Not. By Dr. Oskar Bauhofer. (Benziger, Einsiedeln; 
boards 4.00, cloth 5.20 Swiss francs.) 


Into this volume Dr. Bauhofer has collected the numerous 
papers which, since his reception into the Catholic Church, he 
has contributed to various periodicals on questions relating to the 
divisions and unity of Christendom. He has brought to the 
subject a rare combination of qualifications: wide historical 
learning, first-hand acquaintance with existing tendencies in the 
various Christian confessions, deep insight into the meaning and 
implications of theological truth, freshness and boldness of vision 
joined to a profound sense of responsibility and fidelity to re- 
vealed dogma. 
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The essays which comprise the volume are various and fall 
into two series; the first treating of general principles, the second 
of their application to contemporary situations. In the first series 
are excellent expositions of the Nature of Faith and of theChurch, 
profound critiques of the foundations of Protestant theology in 

and of the Barthim dialectic in particular, an admirable 

tation of Catholic faith and practice regarding the invo- 
cation of saints and, finally, an essay on The Meaning of the 
Liturgy—one of the most penetrating of contributions to the 
subject, written when the author was still a Protestant. 


The second series opens with the important Concerning Re- 
union in the Faith—a careful analysis of the concept of Reunion 
containing invaluable hints regarding the spirit in which the 
problem is to be approached. This is followed by the paper on 
The Present Relationship between Catholicism and Protestantism, 
of which a translation was printed in BLACKFRIARS in February, 
and a memoir of Natan Sdéderblom. Two papers, The Movement 
for Unity in the Christian Churches and The Evangelical Church 
at the Present Day, are useful scrutinies of existing tendencies in 
Continental Protestantism, while The Anglican Riddle is a com- 
pact unusually well-informed critical survey of the contemporary 
situation in the Anglican Communion. 

A closely-reasoned Introduction gives the key to the whole 
work. The disunion of Christendom is an historical, empirical 
fact. The problem of our unhappy divisions can be neither under- 
stood nor solved unless their historical antecedents and causes be 
accurately estimated. But neither is it explicable in historical 
terms alone. It is fundamentally, for Catholics and non-Catholics 
alike, a theological problem—the problem of the “‘other sheep.”’ 
The question ‘‘Is Christ divided?’’ challenges us to enter into 
the Mystery of the Body of Christ. Reunion—in any valid sense 
of the word—is attainable by no compromise or ‘‘negotiations’’ 
between the “‘confessions.’” The ‘‘confession’’ is man-made. 
Unity can be had solely through the acceptance of the Divine 
ordinance, on the basis of revealed Truth. The problem is one, 
not for the ecclesiastical diplomat nor for the ecclesiastical his- 
torian, but for the theologian. Nor yet principally for the 
theologian. For ‘‘while there can be no reunion outside Truth, 
the way to it must be prepared by Love.’’ Truth and Charity 
are not opposites (the Ecumenicist’s capital mistake) but com- 
plementary; ultimately ‘‘reunion will be the work less of the 
theologian than of the saint.’’ Theological truth is immutable; 
but the empirical, historical situation changes constantly and 
demands a new approach in successive ages. The antithesis of 
Reformation and Counter-reformation has become a senseless 
anachronism. It must be resolved on the higher, super-confessional 
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plane of Supernatural thinking and Supernatural action—Theo. 
logy and Sanctity. 

Each essay in this volume illustrates or applies, in one way or 
another, these general principles. It is impossible, in the compass 
of a review, to analyze the richness and diversity of thaught which 
this little book contains. It follows up and develops, in more 
didactic fashion, the path pointed out by Mgr. Besson’s Apris 
quatre cents ans to which it is a worthy successor. It is earnestly 
to be hoped that an enterprising publisher will make it available 
to the English-reading public. Victor Wuite, O.P. 


La PENSEE DE MACHIAVEL EN FRANCE. By Albert Cherel. (Paris: 
L’ Artisan du Livre.) 


This is a very weighty study of the place Machiavelli occupies 
in French thought, by a professor of Bordeaux University, who 
has made Fénélon the theme of his life work. Here, too, the 
seventeenth century absorbs his main interest and its treatment 
fills half the volume: 70 pages cover the preceding and 100 the 
succeeding periods, the latter being taken down to the ‘‘Fascist” 
riots of February 6 of last year. 

The author’s thesis is that French kingship has always been 
traditionally opposed to all Machiavellism, and that in French 
popular and literary thought it is based on justice, kindness and 
all the Christian virtues. The French have always wanted their 
king’s débonnaire like Henri IV and the traditional ideal of a 
French king was a saint, Louis IX. A seventeenth century 
writer (L. Melliet) went so far as to advise the princes to give up 
such ferocious sport as the chase, and instead to go in for angling! 
The passage is all the more striking since angling is indeed the 
national passion of France, every normal Frenchman being ob- 
sessed by the desire to spend all his leisure time by the banks of 
some placid watercourse, watching a rod and waiting for a bite: 
and could anything better illustrate the innate peaceableness of 
the French? 

But Louis XIV, le roi-soleil, of whom we would think rather 
than of Louis IX as truly representing French monarchy? Ah, 
but Louis XIV was exactly the exception who proves the rule: 
he had been completely spoilt by the Italian knavery of a Maza- 
rin, whom Fénélon thus apostrophizes: ‘“You have done far 
greater harm to the French than that of spilling their blood; you 
have corrupted the fount of their morals; you have turned our 
Gallic honesty into ridicule. . . .’’ Fénélon (aided by Mme. de 
Maintenon!) had no dearer wish than that of ‘‘converting’’ the 
king, whom he did not hesitate thus to address: ‘‘Do you think 
that you can satisfy God by guilding the interior of a chapel, by 
saying a chapelet, by listening to some sacred music an 
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by expelling a Jansenist or two?’’ Fénélon’s famous book, 
Télémaque, was written with a purpose, as a protest against the 
“Great King’s absolutism: it was meant for the education of 
Louis XV and in fact was looked upon as a manual for kings in 
general. Like a previous writer—Fr. Senault—he meant to sub- 
stitute for those maxims of the dreadful Florentine who, alas, had 
found in the king so eager a disciple—for those maxims ‘‘which 
would make the princes absolute and the people miserable, he 
would have the king adopt those Christian precepts which would 
make kings just and their kingdoms happy.”’ 

The tragedy is not that Louis XIV’s son and successor did not 
heed such excellent advice: for he did indeed most earnestly 
strive after self-discipline and, faithful to Télémaque’s and his 
own Mentor, concentrated on the acquisition of virtues and the 
reform of his own life. The tragedy is that the educators of Louis 
XV never realized that for the ruler of a nation this does not 
suffice and that a king must equally be taught to reform his king- 
dom. Individual virtues are no substitute for professional know- 
ledge: the two must go hand in hand. It is curious that so 
obvious a fact could have been overlooked. 

The results were most tragic. The corruption and ineptitude of 
the reigns following that of Louis XIV seemed to prove the truth 
of Machiavelli’s thesis that Christian humility and readiness to 
offer the other cheek rendered all government impossible. 
Napoleon referred contemptuously to Télémaque as ‘‘those rhap- 
sodies of Fénélon,’’ which by his time had become completely 
discredited. But even then, anti-Christian French thought did 
not adopt Machiavelli’s immoralism. Perhaps the French are too 
commonsense to fall a prey to such nonsense: they know full 
well, as did Aristotle, that even in the association of malefactors 
is justice needed; they are too shrewd not to see that Machiavelli’s 
Borgias failed miserably and that ‘‘bad faith leads ever to a 
bad end.”’ 

They thought Christian morality useless for political purposes : 
instead of throwing all morality overboard, they looked for 
another morality elsewhere and thought they had found it in the 
stoicism and civil virtues of Pagan Rome. Montesquieu already, 
against Machiavelli, felt too proud to lie, even for his country; 
d’Holbach had postulated an Ethocracy; Robespierre and Saint- 
Just could never conceive ‘‘how a stranger to all morality could 
ever defend Liberty.’’ Rousseau held up Machiavelli’s ‘‘Prince’’ 
as the truthful account of what kingship meant and hailed it as 
the best apologia for Republicanism. For the latter he demanded 
the mysticism of a ‘‘grand passion’’: and against Christianity he 
maintained that ‘‘those, whose only passion was the salvation of 


their own souls, would never achieve anything great in the tem- 
poral sphere.”’ 
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_ As will be seen, this literary and historical study of a specialist 
is of great general interest—if only to make us appreciate more 
thankfully those great Popes from Leo XIII to Pius XI, whose 
directives have created a specifically Catholic modern science of 
politics; and to make us ever more deeply realize that our Faith, 
and our Faith alone, can save not only our soul, but also our 
country. 
H. C. E. Zacwarias. 


Die FLucut vor Gott. By Max Picard. 


This is a difficult book; yet it would be a pity if those to whom 
it could be of great help were to be deterred from reading it. For 
it treats of so many important matters and has a great mission to 
fulfil. Flucht vor Gott is written in symbolic language and is a 
study of the irreligiousness of our time in all its individual and 
collective manifestations. It is, as it were, an examination of 
conscience, or rather it brings into relief the needs, emptiness and 
loneliness of the modern man. At the same time it helps to over- 
come them by discovering their one, common rest. 

Picard finds that the factor which dominates the spiritual out- 
look of the modern world is the deliberate flight from God. Man’s 
objective faith has been destroyed; he only wants to be indepen- 
dent and rely on himself alone. But this denial of God causes 
something which those who desire to be their own end will never 
replace: everything is tottering; nothing remains in its place; all 
concepts (notions), values, standards are shifted, distorted or 
emptied; everything is caught in a maddening and self-destructive 
whirl. If we could bring these thoughts to their logical conclusion, 
the result would resemble the physical universe which has lost 
its centre of gravity. But what is impossible with regard to the 
physical universe, man has tried to bring about in the spiritual 
and ethical order: the result is a world without centre of gravity, 
flung about in the void in which everything is thrown into 
disorder. Those who are caught in it cannot even know what is 
taking place, and only those that have received the grace to 
remain outside can investigate and realize what is really happen- 
ing. This is one part of the book. The other part explains the 
order of things which will ever remain and which, by reason of 
its simplicity, is accessible to any one. This order remains whether 
man acknowledges it or not, whether he adjusts himself to it 
or not. 

In this book speaks one who is a believer in the full sense of 
the word and who reminds the age, which will perhaps not hear 
him, that the hierarchy of values remains as it is, even if man, 
as so often happens nowadays, subordinates everything to a false 
value; that now as for all times God is the eternal and unchange- 
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able centre of the world, whether man flies from Him or not, 
whether man recognizes Him as the centre of his life or tries to 
make for himself another world-centre or a world without a centre 
at all. 

To those who have still ears to hear, Picard’s symbolic 
language will ring more clearly than any other psychological 
analysis, however profound. 

From what has been said one might think that the Flucht vor 
Gott is a severe book which judges and condemns. No doubt 
decisions of the utmost gravity are at stake. Yet there is much 
tenderness in the book: that tenderness which helps by sympathy 
and points out the road to salvation—not to self-obtained salva- 
tion, which does not exist, but to that salvation which God gives 
to them that trust in Him. May we not say that it is the tenderness 
of an anima naturaliter christiana? Even if the name of Christ is 
not mentioned in the book, we find it everywhere unexpressed 
and unnamed, as is shown by the beautiful quotation of St. 
Augustine which serves as the motto of the book. 

A. VAN ZWANENDYK. 


Das GEHEIMNIS DER ZEITEN. By Oskar Bauhofer. (Késel & 
Pustet, Munich; RM. 3.) 


Dr. Bauhofer has here collected and unified a series of lectures 
which together attempt to present an outline of a Christian inter- 
pretation of history, in the tradition of St. Augustine and Bossuet. 
In method, however, he is nearer to the former, though since he 
writes primarily as a theologian and not at all, as in part St. 
Augustine wrote, with the intentions of an apologist, he is even 
less concerned with the possibilities of empirical investigation, 
and so presents an appearance of a priori reasoning which by 
itself is likely to appeal only to the already converted. His own 
declaration, therefore, needs emphasizing, that he is a theologian 
first and foremost, and a philosopher only secondarily, so that no 
quarrel can be fixed on him for assuming without comment the 
divinely revealed truths of Christianity, while the nature of the 
ultimate ground of history (the providence of God) removes the 
possibility of any attempt at deducing the rationality and neces- 
sity of what must have been, regardless of what has in fact 
happened. Indeed, the author expressly says that the theory of 
history must ‘‘proceed from the giveness and unity of the object.’’ 
But if the meaning of history is thus found to be ultimately “‘ein 
tiefes Mysterium,’’ we may wonder what line will be taken in 
pursuing an understanding of it. The thesis is briefly as follows: 
The status of mankind in history is a status of bondage to death. 
As fallen from the state of innocence man is in that bondage; 
even as redeemed by Jesus Christ he is still liable to relapse into 
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it. But the chief characteristic of the historical process is not that 
it confers on its participants a status, but precisely that it is a 
process which is also a progress—towards a goal. For those who 
seek after the meaning of history no impersonal formula or law 
of activity displayed in the succession of events ought to suffice, 
Historical fact, whether isolated or in a body, cannot completely 
explain itself, and to attempt to find some explanation without 
going outside of and beyond history can be neither a successful 
nor a properly metaphysical procedure. For the Christian this 
meaning is to be found in the struggle against and victory over 
death, that is to say the Redemption, effected by Jesus Christ 
and worked out and brought to fruition in his Mystical Body. 
The Church on earth, though set to work within the limits of 
history, is not confined to them any more than was her Head 
during his earthly life. The second part of the book deals with the 
historical person of Christ and his redemptive work, considering 
him as the central point of history and the permanent basis 
which alone gives meaning to the historical flux. Third comes an 
examination of the two types of Hero and Saint, the former but 
a shadow of the latter, foreshadowing him indeed, but himself 
overshadowed by the umbra mortis; struggling, though, to realize 
his potentialities for sanctity—striving towards God. At the close 
is an inspiring message for a civilization which manifestly feels 
the weight of years and the nearness of death, whose youth is 
disgustedly attempting to return by dubious paths to the un- 
attainable state of innocence. ‘‘Der Welt, die unter dem Falle 
steht, ist immer alt.’’ But with the hours of darkness on Calvary, 
when Christ was old and near to death, old as the sins of mankind 
and its bondage to death from the opening to the close of history, 
‘das ‘Alte’ ist vergangen: der ‘alte’ Mensch. Eine heilige Jugend 
bricht auf—Reben vom Weinstock Christi.”’ 

The light of Dr. Bauhofer’s thorough knowledge and wise use 
of Holy Scripture, and the truly philosophic understanding which 
he shows of many subjects, may tend to be obscured for English 
readers by the exuberant repetitions and circumlocutions which 
play so large a part in his explanatory passages. But Das 
Geheimnis der Zeiten, the book like the fact, is worthy to be 
pondered. H. C. THomas. 


DESIGN FOR TRANSITION. By Joseph Thorpe. (Jonathan Cape; 
3/6.) 

A small but, in many ways, valuable book, it should be read 
by those who can only think of politics in terms of slogans, mass 
movements and appeals for ‘‘broad united fronts’’ against other 
broad and united fronts. Mr. Thorpe points out, persuasively 
and with reason that the solution of many of the social problems 
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of the present day is to be sought in co-operative effort on a 
regional basis rather than in so-called reforms imposed from 
above by a group of politicians and technical experts called, 
generally by way of euphemism, ‘‘The State.’’ The author makes 
a useful attack on our present deplorable habit of ‘‘thinking in 
cartoons’’ and maintains —for which our best thanks are due to 
him—that ‘‘politics like charity should begin at home.’’ Chapters 
m and 11 are valuable. 

The great defect of the book is that the author believes that 
“the essential revolution is over.’’ As those Catholics who have 
read Quadragesimo Anno know, it is in reality only just begin- 
ning, and in England even that can scarcely be said as yet. Mr. 
Thorpe does not appear to realize that, as society is to-day orga- 
nized in this country, the excellent activities of himself and his 
friends will only be allowed in comparatively unessential matters. 
Let him once get down to his co-operative regional politics and he 
will be surprised at the well-organized and almost insuperable 
opposition with which he will be met. He sees that those stan- 
dards of decency, of local responsibility and freedom are to-day 
increasingly menaced by the state. But he does not realize that 
this new servile state, which he rightly dislikes, is the inevitable 
counterpart of the contemporary economic structure of society 
which is in its turn firmly based on a thoroughly vicious social 


philosophy. And it will take a great deal more than countryside 
wardens and litter clubs to settle the matter. 

Lastly, it is instructive to compare this book with a book of 
the same size from Ireland, Economics for Ourselves by An 
Goban Saor (Talbot Press). T. CHARLES-EDWARDS. 


MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL. By T. S. Eliot. (Faber & Faber; 
5/-.) 

As a play, this seems to me a success. The sense of expectancy 
and foreboding given by the first chorus and kept as an undertone 
afterwards, the contrasts of character and motive in the actors, 
the vividness of particular scenes, are admirably achieved; there 
is the psychological treatment which a modern expects—for 
instance in the episode of the four tempters—but it is economical, 
and does not disturb the general swiftness of movement or the 
directness of the whole. I think the finest thing in the play is the 
opening of the second part, where three priests enter with banners 
of St. Stephen, St. John and the Holy Innocents and recall the 
feast and introit of each in turn; then pause to ask: 

To-day, what is to-day? For the day is half-gone . . 


before the entrance of the four knights. This is so dramatic a use 
of liturgical material that one is surprised to see the Archbishop’s 
Christmas sermon lose something of its relevance by the use in 
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the text of the translation ‘‘Peace, good will toward men’’ instead 
of the traditional and historic ‘‘Peace to men of good will.”’ 

The verse of the play has been praised as being of Mr. Eliot's 
best. I agree that the style is more consistent than in his earlier 
work, and that it is free from certain weaknesses common in more 
conventional poets. But I have never felt that Mr. Eliot is a 
positive poet of importance, nor do I feel so now. In saying this 
I understand that I owe some explanation to many admirers of 
Mr. Eliot whose intelligence I respect. 

I think that the verse of Mr. Eliot and of younger men such 
as Messrs. Auden and Spender has been praised by many critics— 
in particular by some who are less actively interested in poetry 
than in the other arts—not because of its particular qualities but 
because such verse seems to form part of a general modern move- 
ment with which these critics are in sympathy; another instance 
of the fallacy of the Zeitgeist. No one supposes that English 
sculpture reached its height in the time of Shakespeare or that 
the greatest German poets were contemporary with Bach and 
Handel; and it is at least possible a priori that the post-War 
period should have produced architecture and sculpture and 
painting of the first class without producing poetry of the same 
class or even of any class. 


By what qualities is modern verse recommended to its enthu- 
siasts? In content, by its preoccupation with contemporary 
problems (theological for Mr. Eliot, social and political for the 
younger school); in form, by freedom of metre, use of the words 
and rhythms of common speech, avoidance of a “‘literary”’ 
vocabulary. I have not time to discuss how the appeal of such 
verse really differs from the appeal of other arts; enough to say 
that some of the critics who are most anxious that the plastic arts 
should have no content at all seem to expect that verse should 
have not only a content, but a didactic content. It is assumed 
that the ostensible subject-matter of literature is in itself a cri- 
terion of value, e.g., that a poem advertising communism or 
decrying the public-school system has an initial advantage over 
the war sonnets of a conventional Rupert Brooke. This is a 
strange return to the Victorian confusion of art and opinions, and 
will lead to the condemnation of Pride and Prejudice because 
Miss Austen was apparently indifferent to the Napoleonic wars 
and the Industrial Revolution. I believe that Mr. Rutland 
Boughton has recently anathematized the Elizabethan song- 
writers as being unconscious of the social miseries of their time. 

On the formal side modern verse has little real novelty. There 
are many kinds of metrical freedom; free verse in the ordinary 
sense was (as far as I remember) first used by Traherne in English 
and afterwards by Blake (e.g., in the Marriage of Heaven and 
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Hell). It needs more technique than perhaps it is worth if it is 
to distinguish itself from rhythmical prose (a respectable medium) 
and to blend the more free with the more regular lines. In Mr. 
Eliot’s play the freer lines read pleasantly, but when well-defined 
thythms (anapaests or iambics) appear, they seem either too 
violent or too weak by contrast, e.g.— 


To the small folk drawn into the pattern of fate, the small 
folk who live among small things, 

The strain on the brain of the small folk who stand to the 
doom of the house, the doom of their lord, the doom 
of the world... 

and 
Thirty years ago, I searched all the ways 
That lead to pleasure, advancement and praise. 
Delight in sense, in learning and in thought, 
Music and philosophy, curiosity, 
The purple bullfinch in the lilac tree, 
The tiltyard skill, the strategy of chess, 
Love in the garden, singing to the instrument 
Were all things equally desirable .. . 


As for the reaction from ‘‘literary’’ English to the words and 
thythms of common speech, it is merely the most recent of many 
such reactions, reaching over centuries, and it is not the most 
successful. Its adoption frees the writer from the particular 
absurdity of such lines as 


Who foremost now delight to cleave 
With pliant arms thy glassy wave? 


But it brings responsibilities too. Common speech is sometimes 
simpler, sometimes less simple than the literary language. It is 
often less precise. How far is the writer to compromise, or shall 
he present the living speech whole and entire as the Academician 
presents the trousers and buttons of his client upon the canvas? 
The phrase ‘‘all’s well’ is now literary, but is its spoken equiva- 
lent ‘‘everything’s all right’’ really more serviceable? In practice 
each generation makes its own compromise, and dates itself 
accordingly. Housman is now considered a supremely literary 
writer, but at the beginning of the century Flecker was writing 
of him: ‘‘He has used pure spoken English with hardly any 
admixture of poetic verbiage.’’ One thinks of the early Masefield, 
and of Rupert Brooke— 


I dreamt I was in love again 
With the One Before the Last... 


(a poem which has a good moral in this connexion). Mr. Eliot 
also has his own compromise, and it seems to me a weakness that 
he often uses a conversational word not because it is good in 
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itself but in order to tone down a literary word in the vicinity, 
e.g.— 

Archbishop, secure and assured of your fate, unaffrayed 
among the shades, do you realize what you ask, do you 
realize what it means... 

where “‘realize’’ is presumably meant to cancel out with ‘‘un- 
affrayed,’’ though to me both words remain as they were, equally 
disagreeable. 

I cannot expect that these criticism will convince those who 
do not think with me already; I hope I have at least defined my 
own view. I do not think that modern poets should return to the 
Georgian style, but that the best of the Georgians have left after 
them a little permanent verse; and that Mr. Eliot, a better drama- 
tist than Flecker and a better critic than Brooke, has yet been 
unable to crystallize with the same success the intellectual position 
which he holds with distinction. W. H. SHEwrInc. 


MEDIZVAL STUDIES 

One of the difficulties for a beginner in the study of philosophy 
is that often he finds himself in a world so unfamiliar to him. The 
many problems he encounters, perhaps, for the first time, the 
different systems and schools, the diverse solutions frequently 
given to one and the same question, puzzle him to such an extent 
that not only does he consider philosophy a dull subject, but 
sometimes fails to grasp its importance altogether. In order to 
meet these difficulties, Prof. L. de Raeymaeker, of Louvain, 
author of a manual of repute on the study of Metaphysics, has 
prepared an Introduction to Philosophy in general, and to 
Thomism in particular, which appears now in a revised and 
enlarged edition.! 

Its aim is an extremely practical one: to give a clear explana- 
tion of philosophy and to facilitate the approach to the under- 
standing of it; to outline the various tendencies of schools and 
systems; to provide names and dates, so that the student may see 
at a glance when and where a philosopher lived, his characteristic 
doctrines, and the school to which he was attached. 

In the first part the author deals with philosophy in general, 
giving a short, but clear and sober, account of the history of 
philosophy from the early Greek schools to our own time. A 
study of their unity and their divergence enables him to formulate 
a very satisfying exposé of the notion of philosophy. 

The second section is reserved for an introduction to Thomism. 
This pertinent question arises: Among so many different systems 
and schools, which one gives the better guarantee of truth, 
Quaenam Schola sequenda? (pp. 115-120). His preference is for 
the Thomist School; and he states openly, firmly and most con- 
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vincingly why we must follow St. Thomas, Conclusio luce fit 
clarior: Scholam adeamus S. Thomae (p. 120). A concise sketch 
of Aquinas’ life and writings follows with a brief history of the 
origin and development of the Thomist School down to our own 
days. A full bibliography, complete lists of the Catholic Univer- 
sities and periodicals, and of the collections of historical work on 
Scholastic philosophy, and the editions of texts, give this little 
book a value for professors as well as students. It is an excellent 
Introduction to philosophy and to Thomism, impartial and dis- 
cerning in judgment, stimulating and efficient. Well-chosen plates 
of the chief philosophers introduce a note of artistic charm. 
Errors here and there are almost inevitable in such works, but 
they can easily be corrected in a new edition; for example, Robert 
Grosseteste, though the first professor in the Franciscan school of 
Oxford, was not himself a Franciscan, but a member of the 
secular clergy. 
DaniEL A. Cattus, O.P. 


NOTICES 
INSTITUTIONES THEOLOGIAE Moratis. By Serafino a Loiano, 
O.M.Cap. Vol. I. (Turin: Marietti. 20 liras.) 
De Vitis ET Peccatis. By Pedro Lumbreras, O.P. (Rome: 
Inst. Angelico. 12 liras.) 

The first volume covers human acts, law, conscience, sin. The 
author has more than one eye on Canon Law. He isa probabilist 
and thinks that stricter systems of settling a doubtful conscience 
are arbitrary, besides being theoretically unsound, though it may 
not be undesirable for a spiritual director to practise them on 
himself. A clear, commonsense manual, with little suggestion of 
profound thought. 

Professor Lumbreras has been persuaded to print his lectures 
for the use of a wider circle than the students of the Angelico. 
His subject is St. Thomas’s study of Sin. Surface ideas from the 
Summa are disentangled and clearly arranged. Cajetan has 
shown that a commentary can do more than that. A pity that 
this one should penetrate so little into the nature of sin, that 
choice of good out of place, springing from mystery and pointing 
to eternal loss. S. G. 


HEAVEN AND CHARING Cross. Sermons on the Holy Eucharist 
by Ronald A. Knox. (Burns Oates; 2/6.) 

Previous volumes of Fr. Knox’s sermons (e.g. his superb 

Parables of the Kingdom) have shown his great gifts as a preacher 


1L. p— RAEYMAEKER. Introductio Generalis ad Philosophiam et ad 
Thomismum. Editio altera recognita et aucta. (Lovanii, apud E. 
Warny, 2 rue Vésale; 1934; pp. viii-200.) 
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to lie chiefly in his ability to interpret the Scriptures simply, pro- 
foundly and helpfully. He gives us glimpses of those gifts in the 
present volume; but more often he is striving to expound scholastic 
theology or to blend his own delightful and simple language with 
the conventions of baroque fervorinos. Here he is less successful: 
there is at least one serious theological mistake (on p. 8) and he 
is certainly not at his best in the Faberesque medium of 
Monstrances and Ciboria, the White Disc and the Prisoner of the 
Tabernacle. But if Fr. Knox sometimes overworks clichés he is 
never trite, and every sermon is packed with thought. Their 
point of view is, however, somewhat pre-liturgical revival. 
H. G. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE PRAYER Book, by Alban Baverstock 
and Donald Hole (Williams & Norgate; 3/-) labours the obvious 
that the Book of Common Prayer was imposed by the State, 
and goes on to argue that, since the Church of England has never 
officially authorized it, the Roman Rite alone has full ecclesias- 
tical sanction and should be restored. It is, however, generously 
conceded that an Anglican may use the 1662 Prayer Book ‘‘with- 
out any outrage to conscience.’’ The thesis, apparently put 
forward in all seriousness, is the rigorously logical reductio ad 
absurdum of Continuity; but for all its interest and logical co- 
hesion is unlikely to be widely accepted. V.W. 


ANGLICAN Memories. By Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B. (Burns 
Oates; 2/6.) 

Pleasing reminiscences from the back of beyond and the spa- 
cious days of Ritualists and no less ritualistic converts. A period 
piece, but not without contemporary relevance. That it was 
written forty years ago might, however, have been told us at the 
beginning rather than at the end. 4 


APOLOGETICS FOR THE Putpit. By Aloysius Roche. Vol. I. 
(Burns Oates; 6/-.) 

And not only for the pulpit. Fr. Roche has a way of giving 
titles to his books which may regrettably limit their appeal: his 
fine Bedside Book of Saints should be read by many who do not 
care to read about saints in bed. The present work “‘has in 
view the ordinary priest who, with little time at his disposal, 
feels that instructions dealing with the Grounds of Faith have a 
right to their place in the curriculum of parochial preaching.” 
But it may be confidently recommended to priests and laymen 
alike who look for a lively and vigorous presentation of the 
contents of the apologetic text-books. The author wisely starts 
with an apology for apologetics, and his fluent style throughout 
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makes easy, agreeable and instructive reading. The declaration 
that the work ‘‘is the outcome of only a working knowledge of 
apologetics’’ disarms criticism of detail; but it is a pity that some 
feeble lines of argument have crept in. St. Thomas’s repeated 
warning against weak arguments calculated to arouse the derisio 
infidelium should be taken to heart by even the most amateur 
apologist. But it is a book which admirably fills a real need. 
G.W. 


THE BROWN CaRAVAN. By Anthony Rowe. Illustrated by Peter 
Anson. (Heath Cranton; 3/6.) 


A naive account of the caravan journey on which Mr. Peter 
Anson made the series of drawings which many will remember in 
the Universe. It deals mostly with the small events of life on 
the road, interspersed with comments on the religious houses 
where the caravan halted. The quality of the writer’s observa- 
tions may be gathered from his account of the visit to Stanbrook 
Abbey, where the grilles in the parlour made him think he was 
in the monkey house at the Zoo. M. A. B. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN TUDOR IRELAND, by Robert Dudley 
Edwards (Longmans; 18/-), will perhaps be barely intelligible to 
many readers for it seems to presuppose some knowledge of the 
routine administration of Dublin Castle and an acquaintance with 
the technicalities of sixteenth century legislation. This is the less 
unfortunate since, in spite of much obvious labour, a heavy prose 
and an exuberant bibliography, its historical method is hardly 
qualified to inspire simple trust. It is difficult to understand the 
precise meaning of either ‘‘church’’ or ‘‘state’’ to Dr. Edwards. 
Reluctance to define terms is emphasized rather than cloaked by 
sporadic magniloquence and abrupt generalizations are treated 
as axioms and phrased as apharisms (cf. pp. 16-20, 66, 91-92, 
94, 169; introduction passim). Yet there is evidence of constant 
effort towards objectivity, familiar sources have been carefully 
utilized and deficiencies are relatively unimportant since so much 
of the matter has been already dealt with by Dr. Ronan in works 
of sober, unpretentious scholarship. G. M. 


S. THERESE AND THE FAITHFUL. By Benedict Williamson. (Burns 
Oates; 5/--) 

This is a not always too convincing presentation of the teaching 
of St. Thérése in its application to the daily lives of those living 
in the world. It is marred by sentiment and frequent overstate- 
ment. The instruction for Confession given on page 90 implies 
that only mortal sin is sufficient matter for absolution; it is wrong 
and misleading. B. O’D. 
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A SAINT IN A Hurry. (El divino impaciente.) By José Maria 
Peman. Translated by Hugh de Blacam. (Sands; 3/6.) 


“The original is written in that easy verse, full of the abundant 
rhyme and assonance of the Castilian tongue,’’ which Mr. de 
Blacam has translated into dignified simple English prose, and 
we have a living picture of St. Francis Xavier, in a hurry to 
girdle the earth with the good news of our redemption. It has 
had a phenomenal success as an acted play in Spain, due, I must 
think, to the quality of language and personality of the actors 
rather than to the dramatic power of the plot. The straight- 
forward diction and lack of sentimentality brings us face to face 
with men and saints with as little constraint as if we met them on 
the football field. H. D.C. P. 


At long last an English pamphlet explaining Catholic Action! 
Skimpy, but we must be thankful for small mercies. THE Pope 
AND CATHOLIC ACTION (Catholic Truth Society, 2d.) contains a 
minute but important fraction of the instructions issued by the 
Holy See—the Holy Father’s letters to Cardinals Bertram and 
Segura, to the Argentine Bishops and to the Patriarch of Lisbon; 
also a succinct explanatory address by Mgr. Pizzardo and the 
English Bishops’ letter of Whitsun, 1934. Other new C.T.S. 
pamphlets include THE TRADITION OF THE APOSTLES by the Rev. 
Joseph Heald, which ‘‘seeks to provide a very brief summary of 
the documentary evidence regarding the character and institu- 
tions of the Christian Church during the first hundred years or 
so’’—an ambitious task for thirty-two pages which displays con- 
siderable dexterity in the avoidance of difficulties. Mr. H. 0. 
Evennett summarizes brilliantly the history of THE CouNTER- 
REFORMATION and Dr. E. C. Messenger completes his History of 
Religion series with an essay entitled A PHILosopHy oF Com- 
PARATIVE RELIGION. 


Le MiRACLE DE L’Ecuise. By A. D. Sertillanges, O.P. (Edition 
Spes; 7.50 frs.) 

The author traces the development of the Church from its 
origins in Judaism to the present day. He stresses the debt which 
the Church owes to Greece and Rome, and the social opposition 
between it and the powers of this world. Underlying all is the 
fact that the Church is divine as well as human, and eternal as 
well as in time. This thesis is not of course new, but its presenta- 
tion here is fresh and provocative. At times the language is too 
oratorical, in the French manner, and some of the generalizations 
are fanciful. The treatment is a priori rather than historical, and 
the stress is consequently on the divine element in the Church. 
The last chapter, on the Church in modern times, is for the most 
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part detached from modern life, and here we think the author has 

missed an opportunity of showing how in real fact the Church 

comes up to the position assigned to it by theoretical argument. 
G. A. 


IpEAL MOTHERHOOD. By Dr. Mary Kidd. Foreword by Dame 
me) McIlroy, M.D., D.Sc. (Burns Oates & Washbourne; 
1/6. 

The two names on the title-page of this book are a guarantee 
of the sound medical teaching of the pages that follow.The advice 
tendered by Dr. McIlroy and Dr. Kidd could hardly be more 
recommended to the modern mother. In an age of expert-worship 
the two women doctors responsible for this book are experts. 

As moral theologians we have been greatly relieved to find the 
doctrine of this important guide for mothers to be everywhere 
sound. Our satisfaction is all the greater because some Catholic 
writers on the craft of motherhood have allowed sentiment to 
imperil duty. If it is the old-fashioned view of motherhood that 
is here expressed in terms of the newest science, this should but 


recommend the book, because in these matters ‘‘the old is better.’’ 
V. McN. 


St. JOHN FISHER’S SERMON AGAINST LUTHER. Reprinted from 
the first Edition. (St. Dominic’s Press, Ditchling; 2/6.) 

There are almost infinite ways of worshipping God by honour- 
ing the saints; for, be it said boldly, to forget God’s saints is not 
a way of worshipping God. 

The printer and engraver of this reprint—Edward Walters— 
has sought to honour St. John Fisher fitly by using his hand- 
press and his graving tools at 36 Oppidans Road, N.W.3, to give 
some three hundred buyers the Saint’s sermon on hand-made 
paper. 

Of course Mr. Walters is a poet and an artist; not to say an 
Englishman and a Catholic. The printing of the book has almost 
been an end in itself. Every screw-turn of the press, and every 
cut of the graving tool, has been in honour of the English martyr 
John Fisher and in worship of God. The printing-press and 
graving-table have thus been almost as sacred as an altar of 
Sacrifice. The buyers of the book and the price at which they 
buy have not been central in that sacrificial act. But, dear, 
readers of these words, ‘‘he who preaches the Gospel should live 
by the Gospel.’’ Therefore worship God and honour St. John 
Fisher by seeing that one of the 300 copies is amongst your store 
of books. 
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GRAMOPHONE 

When Beethoven conducted the 5th Symphony in the Vorstadt 
Theatre he upset the candles in his excitement. Sir Henry Wood's 
conducting of it is not of the type that upsets candles. There is, 
as usual, a lack of subtlety about rallentandos and diminuendos; 
but besides this, the treatment of the first movement is slow, far 
slower for example than that of Richard Strauss in the earlier 
Polydor version, and the second movement too is rather plod- 
ding. One has the impression of a duty competently and con- 
scientiously done. Certainly the whole thing is very competent; 
there is no lack of decision. Moreover, in the last movement 
something of the missing fire is found; it goes well, convincingly, 
even excitingly. And the recording (except for a few rather 
blurred bars in the fifth record) is throughout superb, a triumph 
for Decca; the woodwinds, for example, especially good, or the 
pizzicato strings in the third movement. For this reason if for no 
other the new version should be very welcome (K 757-760). In 
the Ride of the Valkyries again there is magnificent recording; 
and Sir Henry has treated the music in an ample manner—the 
sudden rushes of woodwind and cymbal are rather reminiscent 
of whizz-bangs—which does justice to its massiveness (K 761). 
In different mood is the delightful Mozart Quartet in E Flat 
major (428), admirably played by the Prisca Quartet and admir- 
ably recorded; a fine example of that imagination and originality 
which the Haydn quartets, for all their formal perfection, cannot 
rival (DE 7036-9). The singing of Felicie Hiini-Mihacsek is a joy 
to the mind for its polish and precision as well as to the senses. 
O Verzeih Geliebter, from Cosi Fan Tutte, is a delightful record 
(CA 8202). 

That Mozart is still being played and sold is a consoling 
thought. Yet it is sometimes possible to despair. There is some 
music so very bad that words are useless and only tears remain. 
Of such are Abt’s Ave Maria and Edward Elgar’s Ave Verum. 
Jimmy Phelan has evidently been schooled to make the most of 
the pretty music. The whole thing is most deplorable (F 55562). 
Sunt lacrimae ... A recognition of the fact is of course a 
necessary element in the good life; but to be overwhelmed by the 
mal du siécle, the jimmies, is tragic, and to adopt such a position 
voluntarily is just subhuman. The Gentleman who Obviously 
Doesn’t Believe in any of the good things of life belongs to this 
unhappy class: he has no interests, no virtues, he is the modem 
Albigensian. It is intolerably sadmaking, and Elsie Carlisle 
describes it all with just the right amount of pathos. A good piece 
of work. A sermon in tone (F 5568). Mr. Cole Porter is yet more 
poignant. You’re the Top is a fine song, and the Dorsey Brothers 
play it well (a pity they give us only one verse though); but it Is 
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in I Get a Kick out of You that real greatness is expressed, the 
awful grandeur of a Greek tragedy. Miss Otis is here quite out- 
shone. The lyric is exquisite; the music is great music, the perfect 
vehicle for the poem; a lovely little melody, a devil’s tattoo 
undercurrent of accompaniment to it, a sudden voluptuous surge, 
and then da capo; suggestion of vast lonely spaces, Holst’s 
Saturn, lost souls. Kay Weber sings the song in a wan little 
voice which is exactly right (RL 248). 

In the Modern Rhythm series, Ellington and his orchestra play 
Admiration, not a first rank number but played with their usual 
first rank technique; its companion, Merry-Go-Round, is better, 
a fine composition, and played with equal brilliance (O 2030). 
In the same series Chick Webb has produced Don’t Be That 
Way, a spirited tune and a fitting accompaniment, with excellent 
saxophone work; and It’s Over Because We’re Through which 
includes a piece of negroid crooning by Taft Jordan, not every- 
body’s meat (O 2029). Both these and the two Ellington records 
rely for their crispness and brilliance on the brasses; a soft needle 
is indicated. Leonard Hibbs in the third of his Conversations 
about Jazz finishes off the chapter with some fine examples of 
swing music: Red Nicholls playing the Bugle Call Rag, Coleman 
Hawkins in Hughes’ Arabesque, and so on (RT 3). As usual 
there is an Ambrosial tour de force: Reginald Forsythe’s Dodging 


a Divorcee, which goes Bach in a joymaking manner, and ends 
with some electrifying cross-rhythms. Lament for Congo, on the 
other side, is good (a Reginald Forsythe also) but without the wit 


(F 5561). 


* * * * 


In 1809, Beethoven crouched in his brother’s cellars while the 
French bombarded Vienna; the Archduke Rudolf fled; the Das 
Lebewohl Sonata (Les Adieux, op. 81a) was written. Mr. Pryce- 
Jones has been caustic about regarding it in terms of lovers’ 
partings; it remains true, against the opposite extreme, that 
Beethoven did object: ‘‘Lebewohl is something very different 
from Les Adieux,’’ and wrote in his notes, ‘‘dedicated to, and 
written from the heart for, H.I.H.’’ However, such content is 
but index or accidental enrichment to significant form. And the 
form is superbly manifested in the playing of Backhaus, now 
excellently recorded by His Master’s Voice. Comparison with 
the Schnabel (Beethoven Society) record is interesting: the dif- 
ferences, the result of characteristic qualities of each; in Schnabel, 
reason more predominant, in Backhaus, a more apparent sensi- 
bility, in both of course technical mastery. The best wine, too, 
has been kept for the end: on the fourth side is recorded the 
Bach Prelude and Fugue no. 22, by Backhaus, a perfect thing. 
These are emphatically records to possess oneself of (DB 2407-8). 

Auber’s Overtures are good for more than the librettos of 
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Scribe. The music of Cherubini and Rossini schooled him, and 
there is, too, much of the orchestral sense and brilliance of 
Berlioz. This, the overture to Masaniello (Adrian Boult conducts 
the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra), is gay and stimulating (DB 
2364). One might have supposed that Paganini’s Concerto was 
the last word in blurbs of a virtuoso. But no, there is his Moto 
Perpetuo, in which the piano keeps up a humble tum-tum accom- 
paniment while Menuhin’s fiddle darts up and down like an 
angry wasp; and Bazzini’s Dance of the Goblins, yet more 
incredibly pyrotechnic. As statement of Menuhin’s prodigious 
accuracy and agility these records could not be bettered; music is 
not mentioned (DB 2501). 

The Drury Lane Orchestra plays selections from Glamorous 
Night (C 2756); there is charm in the earlier part, but the bulk is 
insignificant, sometimes dull. Lily Pons sings the delightful Una 
Voce Poco Fa from the Barber of Seville: some uncertainty of 
pitch, but great freshness and delicacy; gay runs and pirouettings, 
and a triumphant top F at the end (DB 2501). 

(Key.—H.M.V.: DB series, 6/-; C series, 4/. Decca: K series, 2/6; 
F series, 1/6. Brunswick: Modern Rhythm Series, 2/6; RT series, 2/6. 
Decca-Polydor: DE series, 2/6; CA series, 4/-.) G.V 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ANONIMA LIBRARIA CATTOLICA ITALIANA (Rome): Introductivnis in 
Sacros utriusque Testamenti Libros Compendium, P. Hildebrando 
Hopfi, O.S.B., Vol. II, Introductio Specialis in Libros V.T. (Lit. 25). 

Burns Oates: The Pre-Nicene Church. The Cambridge Summer School 
Lectures for 1934 (7/6); A Spiritual Consolation, and other Trea- 
tises, St. John Fisher (2/6); The Four Last Things, St. Thomas 
More (2/6); St. John Bosco, F. A. Forbes (2/6); English Wild 
Animals, J. Fairfax-Blakeborough (3/6); Magic in the Woods, 
Gareth H. Browning (3/6). 

DescLeE De Brouwer (Paris): Les Droits du Travailleur et le Cor- 
poratisme, Paul Chansom (8 frs.). 

Herper (Freiburg, I.B.): Tore zu Christus, Donatus Haugg (4.50 m.). 

Mariett1 (Turin): Acta Pont. Academiae Romanae S. Thomae et 
Religionis Catholicae, 1934 (10 lir.). 

Oxrorp University Press: Polarity. A German Catholic’s Interpreta- 
tion of Religion, P. Erich Przywara, S.J., translated A. C. Bouquet, 
D.D. (8/6). 

Sanps: In Merlac’s Mirror, and other Stories,’ Enid Dinnis (3/6); C/'ff- 
men of the West, Tom O’Flaherty (6/-). 
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nad Bi “The C.T.S. owes us converts 
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" DB little. We owe it more than we can 
oe repay. Let us see to it that England 
nang becomes Catholic again by our pray- 
ike an ers and our work with the Printed 
sigious Word.’’ (From a recent letter, with 
1usic is Subscription.) 

oa Will YOU join this splendid effort 
bulk is particulars and help the work of the Printed Word 


— by also becoming a member? 


CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY 


38/40, ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON S.W.1 








rol = A BRITISH INDUSTRY 
‘Scho Francis Tucker & Co. Ltd. 
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h Wild 200 YEARS 
AS THE MOST RELIABLE MAKERS OF 


.. {| CHURCH CANDLES 


ther OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

er preta- Sanctuary Oil, Wicks and Floats, Incense, Charcoal, 
— Sanctuary Glasses, Silver, Brass and Ironwork, and all 
); Cliff Church Requisites of Finest Quality are also supplied 








PRICE LIST on application to: 

THE MANUFACTORY, CRICKLEWOOD LANE, N.W.2 
31 ASHLEY PLACE, WESTMINSTER, 8.W.1 
(opposite Westminster Cathedral) 

26 and 28 Manchester Street, Liverpool 
or 118 Clyde Street, Glasgow 




















READ .. . 
G.K.’s WEEKLY 


G. K. Chesterton 


A review of current Pelitics, Literature and Arts 


EVERY THURSDAY PRICE SIXPENCE 





SPECIAL ENLARGED NUMBER, OCTOBER 10th. 


A discussion and review of modern ten- 
dencies in Literature by well known writers 
and critics ; including G.K.C. on “ War 
Books”” and Douglas Newton on ‘“ The 
Novel.” Practically all branches of Litera- 
ture—Belle-Lettres, Poetry, History, Phil- 
osophy, Fiction, etc.—will be covered. 
Price sixpence, as usual 





G.K.’s WEEKLY 


7/8, ROLLS PASSAGE SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
BREAMS BUILDINGS , : 

or one year ose ©6298. 
LONDON . E.C.4 For six months ... I4s. 


TEL. No. HOLBORN 8538 For three months... 7s. 























THE NEW 
“CATHOLIC HERALD” 








A Paper that Counts 


We were speaking the other day with a very eminent 
Catholic publicist about the degree of liberty that 
existed in this country. 


To our point that after all the Catholic press is still 
absolutely free he answered: ‘‘Yes, it’s free; but what 
difference does that make? Those who run the country 
and lead public opinion know perfectly well that no 
Catholic newspaper in this country counts.’’ 


That was a startling answer, and a serious in- 
dictment of somebody. Of whom? We still 
believe that it is mainly against Catholics them- 
selves. They have it in their power to make 
Catholic newspapers count, and they have it 
in their power to bring down open persecution 
upon their newspapers because they have 
not begun to count. 


In a recent magazine it was said: ‘‘I should like to 
draw your attention also to the Catholic Herald, which 
is not only most interesting but also is becoming a paper 
which really counts, and—it’s different.’’ 


WE ARE DOING OUR BEST TO MAKE CATH- 
OLIC JOURNALISM COUNT; but YOU have as 
important a part as ourselves. Su pport us, talk about 
us, give us ideas, and TOGETHER WE CAN BRING 
A NEW FACTOR INTO BRITISH LIFE. 








THE NEW CATHOLIC HERALD LTD 
110-lll FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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University Extension Lectures 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


COURSES of LECTURES at the WESTMINSTER CENTRE 
St. Peter’s Hall, Westminster Cathedral Precincts, S.W.1 





MONDAYS 
A COURSE OF TWENTY-FOUR LECTURES 
on 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 
by 
The Very Rev. Father VINCENT McNABB, O.P., S.T.M. 
Commencing Monday, October 7th, 1935, at 7 p.m. 
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(Part of the Course for the Diploma in the Literary, Historical and 
Comparative Study of the Bible, for which new students can enrol.) 
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THURSDAYS 
A COURSE OF TWENTY-FIVE LECTURES 


on 


THE ‘SUMMA THEOLOGICA’ OF 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 
(Ia. Ilae. QQ. 90-108. Law) 


by 
The Very Rev. Fr. ADRIAN ENGLISH, O.P., S.T.L., B.Sc. 
Commencing Thursday, October 3rd, 1935, at 7 p.m. 
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ADMISSION FREE 
COLLECTION TOWARDS EXPENSES 


Details of the Courses on application to the Hon. Local Secretary: 


Miss D. FINLAYSON, 24 Primrose Hill Road, N.W.3 


(NOTE BY CENTRE.—No charge is made for admission to the Courses, but 

it is necessary to take a CO) ‘TION at each Lecture in order to meet the 

fee payable to the University, which covers the cost of examinations, printing 

of sy , and other similar expenses. It is expected that all students who 
are able to do so will contribute to the cost.) 
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